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Concrete Buildings. 


OME time ago we 
alladed to the 
erection of a large 
and lofty ware- 
house wholly of 
concrete, in Great 
Guildford - street, 
Southwark. We 
have recently 

visited it, and find it standing 

remarkably well. It was 

built by the owner, Mr. H. 

Goodwin, Mr. E. I’Anson 

being the architect. Mr. 

Goodwin, who is laying him. 

self out to execute other 

buildings in this material, 
has given us some particulars of the work, which 
may be usefully printed :— 

At your request I will as briefly as possible 
give you an account of the concrete warehouse 
in Great Guildford-street, built by me. In the 
first place, the concrete is composed of one part 
of best Portland cement to seven parts of ma- 
terial consisting of clean Thames gravel, crushed 
slag and clinkers from furnaces, crushed bricks, 
stone chippings, oyster-shells, pottery, hard core 
from dust-yards, and any other hard and incom- 
bustible material I could get. After waiting 
twelve months for the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to consider whether or not Portland 
cement concrete was applicable to building 
purposes, I at last got consent to proceed 
with the work. We buiit upon an average 
per day about 12 in. all round the walls, 
grouting in with sand and cement at every fresh 
layer of concrete. We also put in hoop-iron 
bond at each floor. We could have built 18 in. 
per day, which is the depth of the apparatus, but 
I considered 12 in. quite fast enough for a build- 
ing so high; though at other smaller jobs I, have 
often built 3 ft. per day. The building is 70 ft. 
by 50 ft., and 60 ft. high. It consists of basement 
and five floors, each floor supported by twelve 
iron columns. The roof is of concrete 3 in. thick, 
laid between tee-iron 3 ft. 6 in. apart, covered 
with asphalte. The thickness of walls is to 
the brick rule; those 70 ft., two floors 27 in., two 
floors 22 in., and two floors 18 in.; the 50-ft. 
walls are, two floors 22 in., and four floors 
18 in. The cost of the walls, considering I 
got a great deal of the material for nothing, 
was under 61. per rod; or, take the whole 
of the building as a cube, the cost was about 
3d. per foot. It is very strongly built, and 
as good as one of the warehouse class can 
be. It is now loaded with goods, every floor 
fall, and has never shown the slightest crack or 
settlement. It is harder than most kinds of 
stone used for building purposes, and is of one 
solid mass from beginning to end. While in 
course of construction I was honoured by visits 
from many members of Parliament, most of the 
members of the building profession, and many 
other gentlemen, who took great interest in this 
great test and experiment in building, as well as 
by yourself. Thanks for your good remarks in 
the Builder at that time. 

As with Mr. Tall’s patent apparatus (with 
which it was built) a perfect surface is obtained 
throughont, it requires only a thin coat of 
cement and sand to finish the walls perfectly 
smooth and true, I quite agree with Mr. 1’ Anson 






in his opinion “that the success of such work 
depends on the entire honesty of the man who 
does it.” 

I have learnt so much of concrete with this 
and other contracts I have taken since, that 1 
find the greatest care must be used in choosing 
the material. I have made specimens of all 
kinds. Many persons, and amongst them 
builders, think if they have gravel, by adding 
the cement they have all that is required to 
make concrete. So much depends upon the 
gravel, that if itis not the right sort the work 
will cost as much as brickwork, and then never 
be sound. Every bit of loamy matter and dirt 
must be washed out thoroughly; then you must 
replace with clean sharp sand, about one-fourth. 

Those who wish to build of concrete should 
only do so where the material is on the spot or 
very near. Clean river ballast, with a good pro- 
portion of sand, is as good a thing as we can 
have for Portland cement concrete. If some 
crushed slag or farnace clinkers can be mixed, so 
much the better; it is also lighter, which is a 
good thing in wall construction. Burnt clay is 
also a very good material, provided it is well 
burnt. Great care should be taken to sift with 
a fine sieve all crushed material; for, let it be 
what it may, dust, loamy matter, or fine sand, if 
it is finer than the cement itself it will dilute 
and kill it. I have made specimens of concrete 
with gravel ttat have become as hard as the 
best stock brick, and I have made others, with 
the same proportion of cement, that you may 
crush and crumble in your hands. There is 
much gravel in some parts of Surrey, all small 
round stones free from loam, but containing a 
very fine sharp sand. Many would think it good 
for concrete; bat nse it, and take whatever care 
you please, the concrete will be little better than 
if you had only mixed it with water; the reason 
is, the sand being finer than the cement, 
kills it. 

The concrete chapel I have just completed at 
Snaresbrook, in Essex, is built of the refuse of 
the brick-fields, mixed with sharp sand got from 


a good depth, there being a sewer in course of | 


construction close by. The concrete is composed 
of one part cement to seven parts of material. 


siderably short of a yard,—at least 15 per cent. 
Neither does the cement make bulk, but dis- 
appears in measuring, as does the water.” In 
the prize Essay on Concrete, by the Conductor 
of this journal, published in the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects, this loss of bulk in making is pointed 
out, and experiments are referred to which show 
a dimination in those particular cases of about 
one-fifth. 

In the year 1857 Mr., now Professor, Lewis 
read a paper at the Institute of Architects with 
the view of showing that this asserted loss did 
not take place. The writer says :— 


“ The general idea with respect to this material is—Ist, 
that there is a sensible lose in bulk of the ballast, inde- 
ey that of the lime; and, 2nd, that the mate- 
rials, on being mixed together, expand considerably. So 
much is this idea prevalent, that a respectable builder — 
one, I am sure, quite above stating anything that he did 
not believe to be true—required, in calculating the price 
of the concrete, that I should allow him one-seventh more 
ballast the concrete cubed to, he depending on the 
published statements of the loss of ballast being thus 
sey It was this demand that first led me to experiment. 
‘he following trials were all made in the same manner, 
and, with one exception, I was present at the whole pro- 
cess from beginning to end. Several of the committee of 
the Architectural Publication Society also attended at the 
trials, A wooden box was made, holding exactly one 
cubic yard. This was filled with a fair sample of the 
ordinary Thames ballast, and such as is used for conerete 
in London. To this was added ground Medway grey 
stone li in the proportion of one of lime to six of 
ballast. he whole was then turned out and mixed 
together in the ordinary way, the cube yard taking about 
——— of water. The whole bulk would thus stand 
as follows :— 


Ballast 27 feet cubic, 
Lime a 
Water Oe 

do, 





The concrete, thus mixed, was thrown into the box from 
the level of the ground, so that the lower part would have 
a fall of about 4 ft., and the upper part of 1 ft. The 
experiment was also made of throwing it in from a plat- 
form, 10 ft. above the ground. In each case the result 
was the same, viz., the whole mass, made into concrete, 
occupied ——* the same oo as the dry ballast, viz., 
one cubic yard, al] the bulk of the lime and water, being 
about two-fifths of that of the ballast, being lost, but 
none of the ballast itself. The surface was carefully 
levelled, and thin boards tacked over, so as to ascertain if 
there were any expansion in the setting, but none could 
be perceived.’ 


We needed no inquiry to assure ourselves that 
as a rule, whatever might have occurred on the 





occasion described by Mr. Lewis, the original 
statement as to a loss in bulk was correct. In 
order, however, to obtain the experience of 


The prime cost of the walls, including the work- | others on the point, we made numerous fresh in- 
ing the apparatus, was 7l. perrod. Many of the | quiries, and found the answers so unanimous in 


statements that have appeared in print upon con- 
crete are not correct. It has to be borne in mind 
a yard of concrete mixed dry, when wetted and 
put into the apparatus, falls considerably short 
of a yard,—at least 15 per cent. Neither does 
the cement make bulk, but disappears in 
measure, as does the water. If lumps of stone 
can be got, or brick burrs, or old bricks, to pack 
into the wall, it makes better work and cheaper. 
The more the cement can be displaced the 
better for the work and the less the cost. Great 
care should be taken the cement is not too fresh, 
or it will cause the work to crack. It should be 
at least a month old before using. 

The concrete villa at Addiscombe-road, Croy- 
don, is now completed and occupied; it gives 
great satisfaction, and, it is said, will be the 
only house the rain will not penetrate in that 
neighbourhood. The lower floors are all of con- 
crete, and perfectly smooth and warm; there is 
no channel for a mouse or any creeping thing 
in that honse, unless it take up its abode with 
the family. I forgot to remark, the porch in 
front of the chapel at Snaresbrook is built of 
white brick, by desire: the whole of the other 
work to the walls around, some 130 ft. long, 
5 ft. high, 6 in. thick, without a pier, are all 
of concrete. Some of the walls near by are 
12 ft. high, and 9 in. thick. 





In the course of these particulars, Mr. Good. 
win makes an observation on which we may 
usefully enlarge. He says :—“ It has to be borne 
in mind a yard of concrete mixed dry, when 
wetted and put into the apparatus, falls con- 





i 





confirming our views, that it seemed unnecessary 
to notice the contradiction. The statement, 
however, that there is no loss in bulk of the 
ballast having been adopted in consequence in 
more than one book of reference, and loss having 
accrued to individuals in several cases through 
faith in it, it is desirable that the truth should be 
established. 

The Messrs. Lucas wrote :— 

“We have the pleasure to forward you, as 
promised, the following particulars of experi- 
ments made with concrete. They were made at 
the new Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. 

A deal measure, 3 ft. by 3 ft. and 3 ft. deep, 
carefully made for the purpose, was placed upon 
a wood floor, and filled with ballast thrown in 
from a shovel, and made quite level on the top. 
The ballast was then taken out and mixed in the 
usual manner (upon the wood floor), with three 
bushels of ground stone lime, and thrown again 
with shovels into the measure whilst hot; the 
concrete, when first put in, exactly filling the 
measure, a8 did the ballast before being mixed 
with the lime. 

A deal measure was used in order to ascer- 
tain if any expansion took place, but as it re- 
tained its shape, none occurred horizontally, nor 
did any appear vertically. 

The experiments were made with ‘gravel 
taken from the excavations, well screened, and 
with unscreened Thames ballast,’ the same 
quantity of lime being used to each, ard the 
operation performed alike in both cases. When 
set, the concrete formed with the screened 
gravel, had diminished in height about 1} in., or 
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1-24th, and that formed of Thames hallast un- 
screened, about 2} in., or 1-16th. We think, 
bowever, that had the concrete been thrown in 
from a stage, the subsidence would have been 
greater, most probably 1-12th, and should not 
think it safe in making an estimate to calculate 
the subsidence, as less than 1-12th.” 

Mr. Edward Druce, the resident engineer at 
the Dover pier works :— 

“] have found that with the materials such as 
we have, 22 parts of the materials when mixed 
together and measured dry make about 17} parts 
of liquid concrete.” 

Mr. Plucknett (W. Cubitt & Co.) said :— 

“ We have found from actual experiment that 
5,722 cubical yards of Thames ballast made 4,891 
cubic yards of concrete. It was thrown from a 
height of 10 ft. This quantity of concrete con- 
sumed 544 yards of grownd stone lime.” 

The result of some experiments made by Mr. 


the manners, and the art of the eighteenth 
century is now offered to the visitors to the 
South Kensington Museum. What the Crystal 
Palace, in its palmier days, effected by way of 
reproduction of Roman, of Moresque, or of 
Mediaeval architectare, is excelled by this repre- 
sentation—it is a reality, not an imitation—of 
the boudoir of a lady of the Court of Paris in 
the days of Lowis Seize. 

This piece of decorative architecture, painted 
on panel, has been erected in a corner of the 
eastern arcade of the south-eastern court of the 
Art Museum. The legend attaching to its 
history, as stated by the officers of the Museum, 
is as follows :—™M. Serilly, one of the paymastersof 
thearmy of Louis XVI., who lived in the old Rue 
St. Lonis,in the Marais (now the Ruede Turenne), 
married one of the favourite maids of honour of 
Queen Marie Antoinette. During a temporary 
absence of M. Serilly from Paris, his wife, with 





Buckwell at his Phonix Stone Works, East | 
Greenwich, was, that “a cubic yard of cement | 
concrete contained 34 cubic feet of ballast and | 
5 cubic feet of cement.” 

Mr. G. Robertson, the resident engineer at 
Leith Docks, wrote more fally, and thus :— 

“When the ballast was moderately dry, 12) 
cubic yards of ballast and 2 cubic yards of fresh | 
ground lias lime made 11 cabic yards of concrete | 
mixed and deposited, the waste from the dry. 
materials being then 22 per cent. | 

Bat, if the ballast was very dry, the same) 


the assistance of the Queen, caused this boudoir 
to be fitted up, as a surprise to him on his 
return. 

From the Serilly family the house passed to 
M. St. Aubin, by whom, through M. Achille 
Juvinal (the well-known antiquary and writer on 
tapestry and similar subjects), it was sold to 
M. Recappe, and so came into the possession of 
the Museum. 

We are thus invited to enter the actual apart- 
ment which, eighty years ago, was finished 
with all the graceful taste of the period, for the 


quantity might only make 10 cubic yards, and delight of the chosen darlings of wealth and of 
The lesson which it offers is as 


vice versd. The first quantity is the average, courtly favour. 
however, of thousands of yards, and may be intelligible as it is impressive. The luxury of 
depended upon as accurate in practice, with the Imperial Rome had been ted to the 


above proportion of lime. banks of the Seine. The erotic legend of a 

A cubic yard of concrete requires on the poetic mythology, illustrated by the ablest artists 
average 38 gallons of water of mixture, of which of Europe, was represented on the walls. The 
8 gallons are required chemically to form bydrate worship of pleasure, if, as became the climate, 
of lime, and 30 gallons remain free in the con- in a guise somewhat less unveiled than in a 
crete. | veneream at Pompeii, yet no lees distinctly and 

The expansion in setting varied from an ex- exclusively followed out, is brought home not 
treme of 1-30th in hot summer weather to 1-48th | only to the imagination, but to the senses. The 
in winter during cold weather. This is the | little apartment (13 ft. square, 14 ft. 6 in. high to 
expansion for a cubic foot enclosed in a box ; on | the level of the top of the projecting cornice, and 
the large scale it is not so great, as the weight 16 ft. to the centre of the coved ceiling) has 
of a mass above aids in keeping it down. With! two sides occupied each by a window, one by 


lias lime, which slakes slowly, there is expansion 

going on for perhaps amonth. More particulars 

about the lias lime will be found in a paper I 

— before the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
858.” 


the fireplace, and one bya door. The great pre- 
portionate height, while it diminishes the appa- 


produce. Even this inferiority, however, is not 
out of keeping, when we consider the purpose to 
which this old ironwork is applied. 

In the panels on either side of the window to 
the east of the room, and in the corresponding 
decorations of the door which is opposite, the 
“nese seems to have given rein to the warmest 
uxuriance of his fancy. In the former, a 
delicately - tinted Venus, girt with but the 
slightest apology for a cestus, stands caressing a 
dove on her bosom, while its mate flutters above. 
Overhead, and beneath the feet of the goddess, 
are painted a dove and a goat. Vis-d-vis to the 
Queen of Beauty advances Mars, no longer the 
God of Battle. A dove broods on the summit of 
his helmet ; and he holds out a wreath of flowers 
in his hand. Above him s cock corresponds to 
the dove of Venus ; and below, a fox, ing out 
as if for grapes, reminds one of the famous fable 
of Asop. The pendent panels by the doorway are 
painted with of Diana and Hadymion, 
and with hunting dogs and groups of game. 

It is trae that there is yet much wanting to 
the reproduction of the fal! effect of this elegant 
apartment. It is still far from finished. Very 
much, in all French rooms, depends on the effect 
of the hangings, the parqueterie, and the fur. 
niture, all which have yet to be supplied. To 
that antique and correct taste, at the result of 
which, in producing true luxury of farniture in 
contrast to mere display, the Memoirs of M. 
d@’Abrantes give such an instructive glance, 
could ‘alone be intrusted the appropriate farnish- 
ing of such a boudoir. It is true that in the imme- 
diate vicinity there are to be seen rare and cost! 
specimens of the articles of luxury of the ree | 
—inlaid and painted tables, embroidered chairs, 
painted and gilded china; but it is impossible to 
look at the restored apartment without feeling 
that, in order to do it full justice, the architect 
who designed should also have furnished it. All 
is so harmonious, all isso utterly Pagan (without 
one glimpse of the sterner ing features 
of the Pagan life), that the step back into a 
hall reared for the wsthetic education and 
delight, not of a choice and dainty noblesse, but 
of the teeming population of the largest city 
of the nineteenth century, seems a practical 
anachronism. It has been, indeed, a deluge that 
has intervened between the Paris of which we 





rent size, and somewhat lessens the English | 
notion of the comfort or snugness of the apart- | 
ment, is well calculated to promote the feeling of 


have here a specimen, and the Paris or the 
London of to-day! si 
The value to the architect or the decorative 


The use of concrete will probably extend, and | enjoyment, a fact of which those who have passed | artist of such a specimen of the fine art of a 


it is of importance that all the circumstances 
atiending it should be rightly understood. 








ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH AND FIRST CENTURIES. 


Aw accurate and minute representation of the 
details of the domestic architecture of a given 
period seems to bring before the imagination, 
with striking force and startling reality, the very 
tone and movement of the social life of the 
people. The glimpse into daily habit, in the 
Augustan times, which is afforded by a visit to 
the unveiled atria of Pompeii has more power in 


from the occupation of lofty rooms to that of apart- luxurious period, applied to domestic archi- 
ments with lower ceilingsare made very practically tecture, is very considerable. A lesson of yet 
aware. The panelling is of a delicate white, more serious import may be drawn from a study 
tastefully painted, and inlaid with gilt mouldings | of the scene we have attempted to describe. 
and arabesques. In the centre of the ceiling is With the revival of learning, and of that taste for 





| under 
dallions, with a row of oblong medallions beneath. a stern retribution befel those who renounced, 


represented Jupiter,—not a very noble figure, classic literature which yet illustrates the 
| by the way,—resting by his Eagle. Large memory of the period of Leo X., commenced an 
| bronze shells occupy each corner of the coved | attempt, on the part of those who directed the 
_ roof, the lower part of the decoration of which is course of fashion, to re-establish some of the 
hidden by the bold projection of a rich cornice. worst evils of decaying Roman civilisation. 
| Below this, a scroll pattern, traced in gold and | With classic taste was introduced the fashion of 


‘flowers, runs round the room. Scutcheons, or | classic morals, or rather of that laxity in certain 


'shield-shaped ornaments, range below; and / respects which was so fatal to the over-wrought 
these, again, are painted circular me- | civilisation, first of Italy, and later of Gaul. Bat 


stimulating the imagination to realise the Roman | relief, bearing vessels on the head. A band of 
life, during the decadence of the first Christian scroll pattern, in gold and flowers, as in the 
century, than the whole library of classical lite- upper part of the decoration, follows; and the 
rature. We look, indeed, to pictures for the | base is occupied by Cupids supporting vases. 

same class of information, but it is not often, In four lunettes under the cornice are the 
that we find faithful pictorial records of manners largest and most highly painted figures that 
far removed from those of our own time. We ornament the apartment :—Valcan, girt with a 
are apt to think the clustering wigs, the pon- | leopard-skin, and armed with a ponderous ham- 
derous garments, and the stage-struck attitades' mer—not the swarthy god of the industrial 
represented by portraits and statues of the! forge, but the emblem of skill made the slave of 


eighteenth century exaggerated and unnatural. 
We do injustice to the artists. They did but | 
represent what they actually beheld, and re- | 
flected the pseudo-classical charlataniem which | 
was the fashion of the hour. Yet we fail to! 
realise the truthfulness of the powdered effigies. | 
The graphic portrayal s in @ more dead 
language to our sympathy than do the records, 
the letters, the memoirs of the persons por- 
trayed. The intellectual, political, passional life 
of the day more closely resembled our own than 
did the dress, the country, or the general appear- 
ance of the men and women. The former seems 
to appeal more directly to our common human 
nature than does the latter. But, if we Can, as 
it were, peep into a room, one, five, nineteen, 
centuries old, from which it might be thought 
that the occupants had only just stepped out, we 
come face to face with the life of the period ina 
very striking and instructive manner. 

Such a treat for the student of the morals, 


loxury ; Pomona, with a cornucopia laden with 
fruit, telling of that horticulture which waited 
only on the service of the chiteau; Juno, im- 
perious and scornful, half asleep beside her 
characteristic peacock ; and a stern river god, 
the only figure who seems to have preserved 
somewhat of his natural vigour, unefleminated 
by the enchantments of the scene. Ceres and 
Bacchus, Vulcan and Vesta, appear in medal- 
lions on the ceiling. 

_The grey Italian marble slab of the chimney- 
piece, with its ormolu ornaments, is upheld by 
two finely-carved, bearded, terminal figures,— 
works, not of a mere decorator, but of a sculp- 
tor. The interior, or lining of the fire-place (in 
which silver dogs no doubt held the fuel), is the 
only part of the room which reminds us of later 
progress in the application of fine art to the 
service of architectural luxury ; the embossed 
cast-iron back and sides being inferior in sharp- 
ness of execution to the work we should now 














Under these last are inlaid metal figures, in low ,in a great part, only its darker vices. While 


men and women thought only to repeat the 
story of Lucullus, or to imitate the luxury of the 
senators or of the emperors of tottering Rome, 
those who were ground to the very dust to 
support a heartless idleness in which they had 
no share, went yet a step farther back. They 
drank yet deeper at the fountain of classic 
history. They learned how the pride of Tarqain 
sharpened the sword of Brutus. They recalled 
the great word which was older than empire 
among the Romans. From the mock classic 
drapery of the court of Louis XVI. emerged the 
giant spectre of the Republic. The people were 
taught to look backwards with admiration. 
They did so, at last, with a vengeance! 

It is highly instructive to compare the revived 
pagan taste of the period to which we have 
referred with those actual relics of Roman times 
which are yet continually being brought to light 
in Campania. But the courts, and frescoes, and 
mosaics of Pompeii are, if not famitier, yet at 
least, as to their representation and description, 
readily accessible to our readers. The literature 
of the subject is ample. It is more suitable to 
our purpose to refer to the latest progress of dis- 
covery, and to compare with the lady’s boudoir 
of the decrepit French monarchy, the propor- 
tions and adornment of the imposing Italian 
villa which is even now in course of exploration 
at Palermo. 

In sinking holes for the fixing of some of the 
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masts which are used for the displays of the fire- 
works in which the Southern Italians take so 
childish a delight, in the month of December 
last, in the Piazza Vittoria, at Palermo—opposite 
the archipi some remains of an- 
cient buildings were brought to light. Professor 
Cavaliere, and a committee interested in the 
promotion of the fine arts and discovery of 
antiquities in Sicily, directed attention to the 
subject, and were rewarded by the discovery of 
the foundations of. large edifice, some 100 ft. in 
length, at a depth of aboat 4 ft. below the level 
of the soil. A porch, or vestibule, with two 
carved door-jambs, on which it appeared that 
hinges had turned, gave entrance into a hall, 
nearly 80 ft. long, entirely paved with mosaic 
work. A doorway, graced by two Corinthian 
columns, led thence into a long gallery, also 
floored with mosaic, which again opens into a 
square apartment, leading into other chambers. 


swept away by the sword of the Goths, and of 
the corrupt French life which, if but for a 
moment, was swept away by the Terror 
and the guillotine, we find the former to 
be that of men who wrought for all time; the 
latter, that of men who wronght but for the 
moment. 

Another, and a not unimportant difference, 
may be traced between the art of the empire 
and that of the ancien réyime, between the deco- 
rators by oil and thedecorators by mosaic. It is 
that of the superior truth that distinguishes the 
earlier. Representations of Jupiter and Mars, 
of Venus and Diana, in the halls of the most 
Christian king or of his courtiers, were nothing 
but a sham. In those of the Roman senator they 
indicated a reality. Without supposing that the 
Roman gentleman of the time of Cicero or his 
readers were altogether possessed with faith in 
a mythology such as is to be found in the pages 





An external gallery, the floor of which is 6 in. | of Lempriere, there is yet no room to doubt that 
higher than that of the rooms included, runs | their forms of thought and modes of speech re- 
round part of the house ; the whole of which had | ferred at least as distinctly to the immortal gods 
not been uncovered at the time when the descrip- | of Rome as do those of the Italian of the present 
tion was taken. \day to St. Joseph or St. Januarius,—to the 

In one of these apartments Orpheus, dressed | Madonna or to St. Anne. As in the painted or 
as a shepherd, with a lyre and an iron instru-| modelled nook that is to be found in almost 
ment in his hand, is represented in mosaic of a| every Italian court or garden,—where a daily 
very correct style; and is admirable in attitude offering of flowers, or a half-burnt taper, 
and expression. The work, however, is nowhere represents the homage paid, in former days, 


equal to that of the great hall, which, for beauty 
of design and freedom of execution, is said to be 
one of the finest specimens of Classic art that 
has yet been discovered. In the vestibule is 
represented a life-size nude figure, which is in a 
bad state of preservation. The floor of the hall 
itself is divided into five longitudinal and thir- 
teen transverse compartments, adorned with 
geometricaliy-drawn polygons, stars, and frets. 
A large medallion in the centre is supported by 
four nude figures. Half-clothed females, wearing 
diadems, are in other compartments, one seated 
on a flying griffin, one on a sea-monster, one on 
a horse with the tail of a dolphin, and one on an 
eagle. A superb head of Neptune, armed with 
his trident, is a pendant to one of a radiant 
Apollo. Two horned heads, one representing a 
youth, and one bearded, Leda and Jupiter, and 
a faun chasing a nymph, form the principal sub- 
ects of this superb composition. 

Three compartments have been injured, and 
barbarously restored. The head of the female 
on the sea-monster is wanting, but, notwith- 
standing these imperfections, the grandeur and 


to the Lares, or to Pomona,—there is an indi- 
cation of the presence of an actual power or 


and usefully interfere to promote social improve- 
ments. This inquiry we very naturally make in 
connexion with the third of the great depart- 
ments of this Association,—the Department of 
Health. Public health, as has well been said, is 
public wealth ; and it is a description of wealth, 
which, it is to be feared, we do not husband so 
well as we ought to do. Now, no amount of 
individual care, or of individual skill, can do 
what is wanted in this matter. Combined action 
is necessary to secure to the great masses of our 
population the first conditions of a sound sanitary 
state, to check the propagation of infectious dis- 
orders, to prevent overcrowding in dwelling- 
houses, to provide an adequate supply of pure 
and wholesome water, and otherwise to bring all 
the forces of civilisation into play in order to 
counteract the evils which civilisation brings in 
its train. For these are not inconsiderable. 

It is not quite without reason that the ancients 
feigned that the introduction of the arts of life 
by Prometheus was followed by the introduction 
of a host of new and unknown diseases, espe- 
cially when they added that mankind had by 
their own carelessness forfeited the gift of per- 
petual youth with which the gods had, in the 
first instance, crowned the measure of their 
blessings. The progress of population, conse- 
quent upon the increase of wealth, and the ever- 
encroaching exigencies of competition, tend very 
obviously and directly to the introduction of new 
dangers to health and to life. But the antidote 








feree, for good or for evil, ever operative | accompanies the poison, if only we have the 
on the popular mind,—so was it with the | skill and the sense to use it; and it seems to be 
representation of gods and heroes in the times \a legitimate function of the State to take care 
of our earlier paganism. Nor did the worshipper | that, while private enterprise is hastening after 
invoke their aid in mockery. In many aspects | the acquisition of wealth, and is applying all the 
of what we now call morality, especially in all | resources of science to its production, recourse 
that regards the relation of the sexes, the code | should also be had to science for the protection 
of Roman manners was far luoser than that of against the evils which the wasteful, because 
Romish prescription. Bat the manners were not selfish, spirit of private enterprise might other- 
at variance with the code. The emperor had no | wise engender. It is much to be regretted that 
lurking scraple that he ought to absent himself | we have not as yet a thoroughly well-organised 
from the sacrifices because of his devotion to department of the Government charged with the 
any Roman Madame de Montespan. For a duty of superintending our sanitary system. 
monarch to live in the open disregard of the laws ‘There is, I am convinced, abundance of work for 
of a religion in defence of which he devastated a Minister of Health, and I believe that such an 
whole provinces because their inhabitants would | officer would be able amply to jastify the expense 
not kneel at his altars, was an anomaly unknown | which the department would occasion by the 
even to those who earned the terrible title of foes services he would render. We mast remember 
to the haman race. And accordingly,muchand that there is the broadest distinction between 
repeatedly as Rome suffered from her captors, Government interference with private enter- 
never was she wetted by her own children with prise and Government support of private enter- 
so fierce a baptism of blood as the St. Bartho- prise ; and we mast not confound the creation 





| 


beauty of this splendid mosaic are such as to| lemew, or its contre-coup, the Revolution. The of public offices for the promotion of im- 
have produced an extraordinary impression on | gods of Rome, daintily painted on the walls of portant objects with the absorption of all 
all those, competent to judge of such works, by | salons of Paris, told of an unreality inthe morals dealings with regard to those objects by 


whom it has been seen. 


The complete un-|of the day, which was to meet with a very stern the State. The time is probably at hand when 


covering, and accurate delineation, of the entire rebuke. Viewed in this light is there not much three new Ministries must be created: @ 
ground plan of this important villa will be! that we ourselves may lay to heart, in the re- Ministry of Health,a Ministry of Education, and 
| flections suggested by a visit to the boudoir of perhaps (though on this point I speak with 


awaited with unusual interest. 

In the comparison thus affurded between the 
decorative art of classic, and of pseudo classic, 
times, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
greater power of the earlier people. Where the 
light taste of the Parisian courtier adorved, with 
a decoration as perishable as it was elegant, the 
walls of a single appartement,—a floor which, it 


may be, had-a shop below and a garret above,— | 


the Roman designed in stone, and produced 
pictures which even the earthquake could not 
obliterate. In fact, it is to the most terrible 
forces with which we are acquainted, the fury of 
warlike storm, or the energy of elemental 
disturbances, that we owe, almost exclusively, 
our relics of ancient decorative architecture. 


The ashes of Vesuvius have preserved the frescos | 


and mosaics .of Pompeii, which look, at the 
momeut of their discovery, as fresh as when 
they were buried in that black and blinding 
snow. Violence and fire have thrown those 
mounds over the ruins of the palaces of the 
Assyrian kings, from beneath which their un- 
injured sculptures are now disinterred. In 
cases where cities never cease to be inhabited 
none bat the most massive architectural features 
can escape the transformation due to repair. It 
is only where the destruction has been over- 
whelming that what has been preserved has been 
preserved unchanged. 

But the painted panels of the Louis XVI. 
Saloons would have become entirely obliterated 
by such an overthrow as has preserved the noble 
mosaics of Palermo. Climate, no doubt, goes 
for much, and the distinctive action which the 
climate exercises on wood has taught the Italian 
builder to make use, whenever it is practicable, 
of stone or of cement. But however we can 
account for it, the difference remains. If we 
compare the work of the two periods of deca- 
dence, of the corrupt Roman life which was 


| Madame de Serilly ? 








| SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS IN 
BRISTOL. 


| Arren a meeting of the Council of the 
Association on Wednesday morning, the Bishop 


of Bristol preached a sermon in the cathedral, | 


which was well attended. In the evening, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, bart., M.P., as president of 
the Congress, delivered the opening address in 
the Victoria-rooms, in the course of which he 
commented on the various subjects in the pro- 
|gramme. We confine ourselves to what the 
speaker said on sanitary matters, and a portion of 
his remarks on the education of the labourer :— 
Sanitary Questions. 

I hope that in what I have been saying I have 
not led you for a moment to suppose that I under- 
value the immense power for good which resides 
in the State, and which can only be exercised by 
the State ; or that I am of opinion that what the 
State now does for the advancement of important 
social objects is anything like sufficient. On the 
‘contrary, I believe that there never was a time 

when State assistance, of the right kind, was 
| more needed for the advancement of these objects 
‘than at present. The State is, or ought to be, in 
‘the possession of much more perfect information 
than any private body; its command of the 
machinery of administration is greater in almost 
every department of life ; and it holds a position 
of independence and authority, which gives it 
advantages to which no private individual or 
corporation can make any pretensions. It is, 
therefore, most reasonable that in examining 
social questions we should give great prominence 
to the inquiry, how far the State can properly 





| diffidence) a Ministry of Justice: The present 
| day, however, is the day of Royal Commissions ; 
\that of Ministries is yet to come. More than 
| one such commission is now inquiring into ques- 
|tions affecting the public health. The most 
|important is that presided over by Sir Charles 
| Adderley, which is considering the consolidation 
| of our very complicated sanitary laws, and the 
| completion of our system of sanitary organisa- 

tion. Those who are in the habit of paying 
| attention to the connexion between the growth 


|of national habits and the growth of national 


| language, will not have failed to notice the recent 


|introduction among us of the phrase State 


| medicine, a phrase absolutely new to many of 


| us, and perhaps still imperfectly understood by 
| the general public. Let me, by way of giving 
an idea of what it is, quote the list of subjects 
which, as a committee of the General Medical 
Council inform us, have been suggested as proper 
for the examination of candidates desiring to 
take out a diploma in State medicine, and to 
enter the Public Medical Civil Service. They 
are: forensic medicine, toxicology, morbid ana- 
tomy, psychological medicine, laws of evidence, 
preventive medicine, vital and sanitary statistics, 
medical topography, and certain portions of 
engineering science and practice. State medi- 
cine, in short, as a member of the committee well 
expresses it, consists in the application of medical 
knowledge and skill to the benefit of communities, 
which is obviously a very different thing from 
their application to the benefit of individuals 
in private or curative medicine. We are all of 
us aware that medical men are continually being 
called on to perform public duties which lie 
wholly beyond the range of their private prac- 
tice. They are called on to give evidence in 
courts of justice as to the mature of injuries, the 





causes of deaths, the sanity or insanity of in- 
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dividuals, the presence or absence of poisons, 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of 
articles of food, of water, of the vapours occa- 
siuned by particular kinds of manufacture, and 
so on. They are or may be called on to act 
as coroners, as inspectors of the sanitary con- 
dition of workbouses, of prisons, of ships, of 
barracks, and of various public buildings. Their 
advice is required in relation to the purifica- 
tion of rivers, the drainage of towns, the re- 
gulation of burials, the repression of contagious 
and infectious diseases both among men and 
among animals, quarantine, vaccination, and 
numerous cognate questions. In fact, it is 
difficult to assign a limit to the demands which 
the State might with advantage make upon 
the time and intelligence of a well-organised 
Medical Civil Service. These remarks naturally 
suggest two reflections. In the first place, we 
seem to want a bedy of men able to withdraw 
themselves without inconvenience from the 
engrossing demands of private practice, and to 
devote themselves to the especial study of the 


under his own control. You want, in fact, to 
operate upon the individual, and to make him 
work out his own improvement. This is a task 
not only distinct from that which the advocates 
of artificial systems for the wholesale elevation 
of the labouring class propose to themselves, 
but one which in practice will often be found 
antagonistic tothem. Those who are interesting 
themselves in the improvement of the condition 
of the labourer may, I think, be divided into two 
schools. The one is animated by the spirit of 
the trade-union, the other by the spirit of piece- 
work, The one would work through the class, 
the other through the individual. I take my 
side with the believers in piece-work. Not that 
I dispute or doubt the reasonableness of such an 
organisation of labour as is sufficient to protect 
the individual labourer against the possible exac- 
tions of the capitalist ; if trade-unions or labour- 
unions could be confined to that object, they 
would be deserving of respect and of sympathy. 
But when they go further and demand of their 
own members that they should limit their indi- 











public questions which require medical atten- 
tion. To a certain extent, of course, it is) 
desirable that all medical men should study | 
those questions ; and upon some of them it is| 
necessary that they should be prepared to} 
give opinions as cases arise. But the physical 
powers, even of medical men, are limited; and 
it is impossible that a doctor in large private 
practice, with all the anxieties which such prac- 
tice necessarily entails upon him, should give to 
questions of a public character the time and con- 
sideration which their importance demands. In 
the second place, when we have got our Medical 
Civil Service, how are we to turn it to the best 
account? This is undoubtedly a question of 
great difficulty, and one which must lead us into 
other fields of inquiry, for it connects itself very 
directly with the whole question of local organ- 
isation, and of the relations between the central 
and the municipal authorities of the country. 
If we are to have an organised medical staff 
spread over the face of the land, some kind of 
local organisation will be required for it; the 
machinery cannot be wholly worked from London. 
The solution of this problem will, I hope, be 
materially assisted by the labours of the Royal 
Commission now sitting under the presidency of 
Sir C. Adderley ; and should it be solved satis- 
factorily, the result may be important in more 
ways than one; for a good system of local n- 
isation for one purpose will greatly facilitate the 
establishment of a good system for other pur- 
poses. Few greater advantages could be con- 
ferred on England than a well-considered frame- 
work of local self-government, charged with the 
administration of most of those matters of which 
this Association takes cognisance,—of justice, of 
health, of education, of charitable trusts, and so 
forth,—subject to due control by the supreme 
central power. 

I should have been glad, had the time per- 
mitted, to make some remarks upon the sanitary 
questions which have been raised in British | 
India, and upon the measures which have been | 
taken for the improvement of the public health | 
there. But I should be tempted into too wide a 
field ; and though I am well aware of the great | 
interest whichthe members of this Association | 
feel in all that relates to the social condition of | 
our Eastern Empire, and of the personal labours | 
there of one whose name I need not mention in | 
the present assembly, for I am sure it isin all our | 
hearts, I must exclude India altogether from the | 
field of my observations. 





The Agricultural Labourer. 


I pass on, then, to the fourth head of your 
labours,—the department of Economy and | 
Trade. And here I find that you propose for | 
special discussion the questions of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law, of assisted emigration, 
and of the condition of the agricultural labourer. 
. - Now for the improvement of the agri- 
cultural labourer you want two things—you 
want to raise the standard by which he measures 
himself, to teach him to aim on behalf of his 
children, if not on his own behalf, at something 
higher than he has hitherto been content with ; 
and to place within his reach the education and 
training necessary to enable him to reach that 
standard if fair play be given him. That is one 
thing which you want: the other is that he 
should have fair play ; that his work should be 
paid for in such a manner ag to make it his 
interest to do his best; that he should be 
encouraged to form habits of diligence and 
of independence, and should be made to feel 
that his destiny in life is to a great extent 





vidual exertions so as not to produce more or to 
earn more than their fellows, they introduce a 
principle at once unjust and dangerous. There 
is no saying what injury they may not thus 
inflict upon their neighbours; there is no saying 
even what injary they may not inflict upon 
their country, by restricting the development 
of its industry, and possibly driving out of 
it branches of business essential to its pro- 
sperity. The theory of co-operation is 
indeed a beautiful one; but it seems better suited 
to the republic of Plato than to the atmosphere 
of this work-a-day world. It will, no doubt, 
commend itself to those who abhor what they 
call privileges, who prefer equality to liberty, 
and who look to the State to exercise the evils 
of the inequality which nature has unhappily 
inflicted on the human race. This is the theory 
which finds its latest expressions in the proposal 
of one of the societies represented at the late 
National Labour Congress at Philadelphia, 
“that when an employer refased to make an 
advance in wages or a reduction in the hours of 
labour, the State should employ such workmen.” 
I presume that in such case the workmen would 
both fix the amount of wages they would like 
to receive, and name the amount of work they 
would like to do in return, leaving the tax- 
payers to make up the difference between the 
two sides of the account. It is a theory which 
may well find advocates; but to many of us—I 
hope to the msjority of us—individual freedom 
and fair competition are the very breath of our 
nostrils, and long may it be ere we are deprived 
of them. What I have said of the artificial 
system of trade-unions applies, I think, at 
least in a degree, to the artificial system of 
assisted emigration directed to the diminu- 
tion of the supply cf labour. I do not 
believe that in this country there is a real sur- 
plusage of labour. Population advances very 
much less rapidly than does the accumulation 
of capital ; and were it not for the very rapid 
increase of machinery our labour supply would 
now be extremely deficient. It might very easily 
happen that by the injadicious encouragement of 
wholesale emigration we might drain the country 
of its strength and drive away employment to 
other lands, just as we might do by an injudicious 
attempt to force up the rate of wages beyond the 
natural level. England holds a very high posi- 
tion in the industrial world, but it is one which 
rests upon a somewhat narrow basis; it is one 
which it would be comparatively easy for her to 
lose, but exceedingly difficult, if not impossible 
for her, if she once lost it, to regain. I look, 
then, for the improvement of the condition of 
our labourers generally, and of that of the agri- 
cultural labourers among them, to the free play 
of individual competition under favourable cir- 
cumstances, rather than to any artificial remedy. 
Bat do those favourable circumstances exist ? 
Has the agricultural labourer really fair play. 
Has he the opportunity for raising himeelf ? 
Has he the inducements to exert himself? I 
fear we cannot give a wholly satisfactory answer 
to these questions. I cannot doubt that the system 
of the Poor-law, taken as a whole, has exercised 
and still exercises a deadening influence upon our 
labourers, or that it tends greatly to neutralise 
the wholesome spirit of competition and self- 
reliance which it is so important to arouse. It 
18 @ system which could not be summarily set 
aside without serious hardship and injustice ; but 
it is @ system from which it should be our 
endeavour as far as possible to teach our 
labourers to emancipate themselves. Nor is 


such emancipation visionary. The machinery of 





the law must of course be retained ; there will 
always be plenty of cases of unavoidable suffering 
to be relieved by it. Bat if the labourer be trained 
in his youth to recognise the duty of laying by a 
provision for his old age,—if he be early taught 
prudence, and foresight, and self-denial, and if 
at the same time the means be provided him of 
investing his savings with perfect security, 
which he has now great difficulty in doing,—a 
great step might be taken in advance; and if 
his employers be brought to see the wisdom of 
so regulating his wages as to enable him by 
additional labour to earn additional remunera- 
tion, and so encourage him to increased in- 
dustry, the heavy weight of pauperism which 
now oppresses the energies of our people might 
to a very great extent be shaken off. 

Ear! Ducie, the Dean of Bristol, and the Mayor 
of Bristol also took part in the proceedings. 








PARIS. 


Tue grille of the Palais de Justice, which dates 
from the last century, is about to be restored 
and regilt. The principal gateway, the only one 
in repoussé iron-work,—the Gate of Honour,—is 
far from being in the same state of ornamenta- 
tion as it was when first put up; besides, it 
wants the entablature and the globe crowned 
and fleur-de-lysé. All the royal insignia were 
removed in 1793; the accompanying attributes 
were also removed; but the L L remain. If 
they signify, as it is said, Law and Liberty, it is 
curious that the letters, placed back to back, hint 
that the two significations march in opposite 
directions. One thing is certain, viz., that the 
rusted grille should have been restored, from the 
state in which we saw it a few days ago, when 
the rest of the building was being renewed. The 
repairs of the iron will cost 4001. 

The rear face of the church of St. Vincent de 
Paul is about to receive a monumental annexe in 
the form of a rotunda, with crypt, in order to 
iucrease the accommodation; it will be a con- 
struction similar to that of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, on the side facing the Breda quarter, but 
of much larger proportions. 

For a long time past the immense building of 
the Magasins réunis, in the Place du Chaéteaa 
d’Eanu, has been shut up, owing to the failure of 
the company. Various rumours have gone forth 
with regard to the future destiny of the vast 
pile ; a hotel, a monster restaurant, a post-office, 
&c., all have been hinted in turn. The company 
who own it propose now, it is said, to found a 
permanent and universal exhibition, to be called 
the Galleries of the Chateau d’Eau. By this 
plan, to which most of the manufacturing firms 
have adhered, the consumer will be able to pro- 
cure necessary objects of household use direct 
from the manufacturer, and economise for him- 
self the profits of the retailer, which are often, as 
in England, enormons. 

M. Say, the great refiner, of the Boulevard 
de la Gare, had given orders to M. Saint-Jast- 
Dru, successor of M. Mulot, to sink an artesian 
well in his vast establishment in the Piace 
d’Italie. It was attended with complete success 
the trepan reached, at a depth of 1,844 ft., a bed 
of water which rose up in a column, with a 
temperature of 82°, furnishing 1,540 gallons per 
minute. With tubing, the water will rise to 
60 ft. or 100 ft. above the ground. The opera- 
tion only required four years, the total expense 
not having exceeded 12,0001. Two other artesian 
wells, as we have before stated, are being bored 
for the municipality of Paris: one at Lachapelle- 
Saint-Denis, near the rond-point, under the 
orders of M. Degoussée ; the other at the summit 
of the Butte-aux-Cailles, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Paris, the works being confided to 
= Saint-Jast-Dru, who bored the well for M. 

ay. 

The black wooden tower which formerly stood 
over the Passy well no longer exists: a rock 
about 4 ft. high stands in the middle of a neat 
fountain-basin. Through a hole in the rock, 1 ft. 
in diameter, gushes forth the streaming torrent 
into the basin. There is no engine, nor building, 
nor sign of one near, so that the phenomena may 
be studied in all their wonderful aspects. The 
height of the jet is not great, as the diameter of 
the bottom of the well is less than that of the 
top; but the quantity astonishes any one who 
has never seen an artesian well exposed. As to 
the temperatare, on a cold day the steam may 
be seen at a considerable distance. 

The French Translantic Cable is working well. 
The number of for the week endi 


the 4th of September was 448, prodacing 1, 
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The works of the new Opera-house have made 
® regular spurt lately ; the inside work is well in 
hand. It is said that superior orders have been 
given to the contractors to have the theatre 
ready by the 15thof August, 1870. Scaffoldings 
are being erected for hoisting the bronze 
Pegasus, now exhibited in front of the Palais des 
Champs-Elysées, the work of M. Oudry, of 
Auteuil ; it will be placed on the summit of the 
theatre. A splendid lampadaire of vast dimen- 
sions is being put in place; so, after all, the 
opera will be ready before the Hétel-Dieu; at 
least, so it seems. Carpeanx’s group has 
cleaned, as we stated; but a letter has been 
addressed to the Paris papers intimating that a 
few persons have sworn to destroy the work if it 
be not removed. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO, WITH SOME 
NOTICE OF THE ARCHITECTS. 


Some account of an architectural competition 
one hundred years ago, with a list of the archi- 
tects’ names, supplemented by a few notes 
relative to the life and subsequent career of a 
few of these, cannot but be interesting to the 
readers of the Builder. The list is that of the 
architects, English and Irish, who sent in their 
several plans for the building of the Royal 
= a Dablin, in the February of the year 


1. William Ivory, Norwich. 

2. James Gandon,t London. 

3. ea Riou, Canterbury. 

& Senedbeen expoo 
. John a uel Hope, Liv 1. 

6. J. Jenkins, London. = 

7. — Everard, London. 

8. Timothy Lightoler, Chester. 

9. Robert M Dublin. 

10. N.J., Dublin, 

11. Thomas Rawlins, Norwich. 

12. W., Ireland. 

13. J. Leroux, London, 

14. John Fellow, Southwark. 

15. J.T., London. 

16. James Workman, Cavan. 


ia} Mr. Ivory, two designs, Dublin, 

19. Messrs, Myers & Sproule, Dublin, 
af William Barber, two designs, Dublin, 
22. Preter Laudem Nullius Avarus. 

23. Philotechnos B, 

3s} Oliver Grace, two designs, Dublin. 
26, Hibernicus et Amator Patri. 

27, Francis Sandys, Dublin. 

28. J.C., Dublin, 


29. 
30. } Thomas Jarrat, three designs, Dublin. 


32. J. W. L.,+ London. 

. Peter de la Roche, London, 
T. 8., don, 
Thomas Cooley,t London. 
R. Edwin, London. 
Eiward Stevens, London. 
Thomas Crunden, London. 
William Donn,+ London. 
James Lovel, London. 
Thomas Wiggins, London, 
© B., London, 
© A., London. 
Thomas Sandby,t London. 
George Richardson, London. 
William Blackburn, London. 
John Whiscard, London. 
Anthony Chearnly, London. 
Richard Louch, London. 
Arthur Blackhall, London. 
t, London, 
st William Rigby Naylor, two designs, London, 
William Newton, London. 
John Byrne, Dublin. 
Roleod Omer, Dublin. 
Michael Priestly, Londonderry. 
Edward Johnston, Londonderry, 
Vitringa, Dublin. 
. William Beauford, Dublin, 
61, Lodge, No. 158., Dublin, 

In the above list those marked + were con- 
sidered the best designs by the Trustees. It 
will be seen by a reference to the list, that 
London contested stoutly with Dublin for the 
prize, and succeeded in winning it. Thomas 
Cooley was adjadged the first premium of 1001. ; 
James Gandon received 60l.; and Thomas 
San dby, 401. In looking down the list, we 
identify a few names whom the pall of oblivion 
has not hidden; and by a little painstaking rub- 

ing in the neglected corner of our architectural 
history, we are enabled to restore and fix two or 
three more whom the mists of a century were 
fast hiding from our sight. 

Of Thomas Cooley and his chef d'cwvre, 
the Royal Exchange, of Dablin, we gave some 
particulars a short time since. James Gan- 
don, soon after the competition, passed over 
to Dublin, became a resident, and rose to fame. 
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* Bee p. 419, ante, 


In fact, he became the first architect, par 
excellence, as we remarked before. Gandon, 
although he failed to obtain the first prize 
for his design in the competition under notice, 
yet shortly afterwards distanced all competi- 
tors. In the Dublin Custom House, the Four 
Courts, and the Corinthian portico to the Irish 
House of Lords (now the Bank of Ireland), 
James Gandon’s architectural services may be 
seen. Gandon designed several works in the 
capital, and throughout Ireland ; he became the 
associate of the most eminent public men in 


been | Ireland and England; was elected member of 


the Royal Irish Academy; and during his 
professional career in Ireland he contributed 
some articles to the foremost publications on 
the rise and progress of architecture in 
Ireland. Gandon was a bosom friend of 
Captain Grose, the famous antiquary, and 
though dying many years subsequent to him, he 
was buried with him in the same grave in the 
village churchyard of Dramcondra, near Dublin. 
The Mr. Ivory who exhibited the two designs 17 
and 18 was a native of Cork, and, like Thomas 
Cooley, was originally a carpenter. He was a 
skilful workman, and for some time followed 
gun-stock making for the chief gun-maker for 
the Ordnance in Dublin, Ivory imbibed a taste 
for architecture, and by close study and a deter- 
mination to succeed, made a rapid progress in 
the knowledge necessary to the pursuit of the 
profession. He learned drawing under a master 
named Bell Mires, but he soon eclipsed his tutor, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed drawing- 
master in the Dublin Society School of Art. 
Ivory became also a or to the Revenue 
buildings, and he held this office to the time of 


his death, which took place in 1786, in the fifty- | 


fourth year of his age. Ivory’s designs for the 
Royal Exchange, though they missed the pre- 
mium, were rewarded with a piece of plate, 
along with some others. The exhibition of the 
designs for the Royal Exchange led to the im- 
provement of Ivory’s style of drawing. The 
Blue-Coat Hospital, Dublin, and the Bridge of 
Lismore were among his public works. It is 
said he furnished designs for the Courts of Law 
and for Newgate. Newcomen’s Bank, in the 
Irish capital, was also designed by Ivory, along 
with several private dwellings throughout the 
country. Ivory was much given to redundant 
ornamentation and embellishment, as may still 
be seen on his works, and this, in the opinion of 
some detracts from the external appearance of 
more than one of his successful buildings. 
Whether William Ivory, of Norwich, whose 
design is marked 1, was any relation of the 
Dublin architect, we know not at this lapse of 
time. The latter’s Christian name was Thomas. 

The name of Peter de la Roche, the inventor 
of a new “ Sixth Order of Architecture,” appears 
at 33 in the list. Some account of this notable 
personage will be found in the standard archi- 
tural works of this century. 

William Beauford, M.A., No. 60, was the prin- 
cipal of a classical academy in Cork, as late as 
the close of the last century. He was very 
ingenious in mathematical problems, and was 
the writer of some papers “On the Theory 
of Walls for Roofed Buildings.” He compiled 
tables also for showing the thickness of cut 
stone on a brick wall at the top, for the support 
of all the different angular roofs commonly used 
in Ireland—of Gothic and common pitch, or of 
pediment, or whether covered with pantiles, 
slates, or lead. Some of Beauford’s mathe- 
matical and scientific theories were published 
in the “ Anthologia Hibernica,” 1793.4. 

William Beauford was also author of an in- 
teresting paper on “The Theory of Columns.” 
His problems were comprised in the following :— 
To find the strength of an insulated column of 
any of the five regular orders. Second :—Having 
the power of any force n to throw down 
a column when applied at the top, and acting 
perpendicular to the axis of the column, to find 
the power of the same force when applied down 
the side, and parallel to the axis. Third :— 
To find the strength of a column having part of its 
diameter sunk into the wall, Fourth :—Having 
the contents of a buttress necessary to support 
a wall, to find how many columns and pilasters 
shall be equal in power to the buttress. 

He calculated a table which expressed the 
strength of the columns, and their parts, and 
also diminished pilasters, the strength of their 
respective circamscribing cylinders and parallelo- 
pipedons, being equal to unity. 

In concluding his paper on “The Theory of 
Colamns,” Beauford remarks, “ Sach an inquiry, 
however, may be of service to architects in 





enabling them to place their ornaments with 
jadgment both in respect to taste and utility, and 
not entirely to depend on the caprice of fashion.” 

The academy over which Beauford presided in 
Cork, was a commercial and military one. He 
was previously (1793) at the head of one, or 
somewhat similarly engaged, in the town of Athy, 
county Kildare. Strictly speaking, although 
Beauford sent in a design for the Royal Exchange, 
he was not, so far as we understand, a practising 
or professional architect. His mathematical 
writings, however, were most usefal and valuable, 
and he was proved in the field in the interest of 
architecture and the building art at atime when 
the of materials received little atten- 
tion either from builders or their workmen, and 
when a piece of wood or iron, or any other ma- 
terial, was more judged by its size and weight 
for obtaining the desired end, than the principles 
of judicious application, and consequent economy. 

Of Edward Johnston, No. 58, of Londonderry, 
at this moment we know nothing. There was a 
William Johnston of Armagh, who lived about 
that time, or a little later; but the only archi- 
tect of eminence of that name whom we know of 
belonging to the sister kingdom was Francis 
Johnston, the founder of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and architect of many public works in 
Ireland. Whether he descended from either of 
the other two Johnstons aforenamed, we are 
not at present able to say. There were other 
architects of repute in England and Ireland 
in 1769, but they do not figure in the list unless 
some of the noms de plume hide their names. 

Perhaps some of the many readers of the 
Builder will be able to identify other names 
among this rare and interesting catalogue which 
we publish to-day, and farnish whatever “ waif 
and stray” they can in making our knowledge 
more perfect of those architects who played a 
not unimportant part in our architectural compe- 
titions of ONE HunpRED YEARS AGo. a 

C. C. H. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF TRURO AND 
FALMOUTH. 


Tue remarks in our pages “ Concerning certain 
Cornish Towns” (p. 720, ante) have produced 
considerable stir in those towns, and have brought 
us a dozen letters, some confirming, others deny- 
ing their correctness. At a special meeting of the 
Truro Improvement Commissioners, the mayor 
called the letter in our pages “ unfounded and 
unjust,” and then individual commissioners pro- 
ceeded to point out how much improvement was 
needed in the town, and how many nuisances 
were permitted to exist. We have no desire to 
injure or annoy any person: our object is the 
general good, and we advise the authorities to 
take our observations in good part, and to set 
themselves to remedy the existing defects. We 
have submitted to the writer of the comments 
“Concerning certain Cornish Towns,” the 
various letters we have received, especially one 
signed “ An Improvement Commissioner,” which 
has also been printed in the West Briton, and we 
sabjoin a part of his reply :— 

Traro is a tramp in adirty condition: he is to 

be cleaned by a Commission : they stand by as 
they see his hands and his face washed; the 
fellow’s neck and ears are not touched ; his hair 
is a tangled mat; his body is left in the state it 
was; yet these Commissioners call the man 
clean. Clean! ay, a marvel of cleanness, for 
as the soap is shining on the fellow’s face, they 
exclaim, “ By George, you wouldn’t know him, 
would you?” 
Now I,“ Pro,” declare boldly, he is not clean, and 
that men like “ Improvement Commissioner,” 
by their obstinacy and ignorance, have done 
more to retard the progress of sanitary measures 
than any number of those who, like at Falmouth, 
say regarding their own tramp, “ Yes, he is 
dirty, bat soap costs money, and we ought not 
to pay for all of it; there are those two parishes 
adjoining that ought to help us.” Men like 
“ Improvement Commissioner” have done more 
to keep preventible diseases in stock in England 
than any other class of men; and they have 
done more to retard improvement. 

I affirm the sewerage of Truro is bad. Years 
ago, when the cholera raged fearfully in the town, 
the Improvement Commissioners got afraid, and 
they made a great many sewers, and I believe 
the most part of the sewerage may date from 
that time. They were all built rectangular in 
section, of common dry stonework, covered with 
large flat stones (called coverers), as they came 





from the quarry ; the ground was excavated, and 
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the walls of these sewers were built on the rock: 
no invert or arch was turned. 

These drains, of course, in time fell in from 
the superiucumbent weight of earth, and from 
the decomposition of the stone used in their 
make; then it-was that the walls, having to be 
repaired, were repaired with brick, but neither 
invert nor arch was turned; the walls still rest 
on the rock, and are still covered in with flag- 
stones! These are the drains the “Improvement 
Commissioner ” says have been “ constructed of 
brick.” 

As for the assertion that there are “ seven or 
eight miles of public drains carried to the utmost 
limits of the town :” seven or eight hundred, if 
they were badly made, would not show the 
sewerage in a better light. 

But if it is true that there are seven or eight 
miles of public drains, and also true that no 
* Jess than 20,000 ft.” of glazed pipes have been 
lately used in drains, I would point out that not 
much less than four miles, or more than half of 
all the drains in the town, have been either 
made or repaired by means of glazed pipes.alone ; 
and then there is the unnamed length of new 
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provement Commissioner” can see no good in 
waterworks if they have weils; for was it not 
found that the “ worst specimen of their water 
three years ago had considerable advantages 
(sic) over @ sample from a neighbouring water- 
works” ? Some few years ago water taken from 
three or four wells was tested, and it was found 
full of impurity ; the well in the High Cross, and 
that by some inn—I forget the name, but I 
think it was the Dolphin—was found particularly 
bad. Iam told, too, that the pumps are con- 
tinually under repair. Now, by under repair is 
meant the absolute stoppage of water supply to 
a particular district for an indefinite number of 
not hours only, bat days, and the supply of dirty 
water for a time longer. 

Because a “neighbouring waterworks” 
(Query, Was that the Falmouth Waterworks ?) 
has a bad sample of water, is that any reason 
why Truro should be supplied for the most part 
with water that is not tasteless ? 3 

I am aware that in two or three of the main 
streets are granite gutters, along which flows 
water, and I am indeed glad to see it there; but 
“Improvement Commissioner” goes too far in 





brick sewers to be added: say, not to be too ex- | praise of it. It comes from the leate, on which, 
travagant with “ Improvement Commissioner's” just before the water enters King-street, is a 
statement, one mile more, or, on the whole, public privy, the matter from it falling into the 
5-7ths or 5-8ths of the whole of the town sewer- water; higher up are another privy, a dye-bouse, 
age have been recently repaired or made—an and a wool-stapler’s. I am not sure, bat I 
assertion which is just one of those wild ones , believe Castle-street and another street forther 
“Improvement Commissioner” might be expected on drain into it. The back of the street leading 
to make, and manifestly untrue to all who know to the railway station drains into a branch of it 
Truro. If a statement be provided, showing where that goes under River-street,and nearly, if not 
and when these pipes were used, I willthoroughly all, the houses bordering the leats have privies 
investigate the matter. I earnestly ask for such disgorging their contents into it. I saw that 
statement. | from the public walk called the Leats. Bat if 

The cesspits were made, as the sewers, of properly kept, those streams are beyond value ; 
common dry stonework, having a wood cover, if they were well kept, I should not have seen 


set in a wood frame; the openings in and out excreta rolling dowa the gatter in Duke-street, | 
were untrapped. They, too, have begun to fall and a housemaid emptying her alop-pail into it | 


in, and some of them have been repaired in near King-street. Why, however, shoald those 
the same way as the drains, the stone decom- streets I have named as particularly bad have 
posing under the influence of the sewage open guttering? Good guttering is wanted 
matter; and brick walls are built, leaving the there; at least, as much as in the main streets : 
bottom on the rock, and, instead of a wooden, @ it was that of which I spoke. 
cast-iron cover provided, set in granite. Sucha, I was not told there were in every direction in 
one is the one I particularly spoke of in Mitchell- the lower parts of the town brick-built tanks 
hill,—please observe I name places,—though I holding many hundred gallons (is hundred a 
understood it was through possessing a cast-iran misprint for thousands ?). May lask where they 
cover, built of dry stone walls. are, and their exact cubical contents? And if 
My friend was visiting a poor sick woman they are only inthe lower parts of the town, may 
living a few yards from this cesspit, and the I ask, of what service they are to the higher 
stench was 60 bad that it caused a slight attack portions of the town for either flushing or in case 
of diarrhcea. ‘of fire? And have the upper portions of the 
Now Mitchell-hill is not in “the outskirts of town anything in the world to depend on in case 
the town,” neither is Fairmantle-street, Carclew- of fire, but the pumps ao sparsely scattered about? 
street, Charles-street, Union-street, Pydar-street, And what flushes the sewerage in the higher 
Goodwives’-lane. 


cesspits.” Are there? I am glad to hear so part chiefly occupied by workmen. What have 
much work has been done in the last three those streets I have named to depend on for 
weeks. But should cesspits exist at all? And, flushing or in case of fire ? 

moreover, should excreta and garbage be per- I wrote of the pitching of the atreets, not the 
mitted to lie in their openings, poisoning all the pavement: it is in a state only to be recom- 
air around? My statements relative to the mode mended by coach-builders. 

of cleansing these cezspits remain unchallenged, 
and ‘also my statement as to the foul smells not aware, it may be ascribed to the position of 
caused by their cleaning out. If they will have the town in and on the sides of a valley, a 
cesspits, why not use disinfectants? If it were position that man with all his inanity cannot 
pure “road detritus,” would it smell ? and would entirely spoil. 
it be black or putrid? or has Truro a peculiar is good, it must be ascribed to God’s mercy, not 
strong-smelling “ road detritus” ? “to the efforts put forth by the authorities of 

I was told of the stench-traps that had been | the town.” 

inserted, but I was wishful to avoid mention of As to Falmouth,—is it true, or is it not, that 
them, for I felt I might be misunderstood, Falmouth was recently, on the solicitation of 


portions of the town? I mean that portion the | 
“There are now but a few more untrapped more respectably inhabited, as well as that’ 


If Truro has a low death-rate, of which I am 


If the present health of the town | 


sewerage being in such an infantile condition in 
Truro. Let me now point out that the sewers 
being badly made, trapping all their openings 
will aggravate the evil, and the houses in the 


‘streets will be invaded by noxious smells. Truro 


may so fur be thankful that all the openings 
into its sewers are not trapped, nor anything 
like it; in one street I noticed some openings 
were trapped, but a cess-pit in the middle of the 
length of the street was untrapped, and a cess- 
pit at the lower end of the street was untrapped. 
Thorough trapping is good if the sewers are 
good, but then the gases generated in sewers 
are so powerful and penetrating that even if the 
sewers are good, care must then be taken to 
ventilate them. That I am again correct in 
another item is obvious from the “ Improvement 
Commissioner's” letter :—“ About 100 large cast- 
iron traps have been laid over the many inlets 
to the common sewers.” Bearing in mind that 
there are “seven or eight miles of public sewers 
carried in every direction, &c ,” a stranger cap 
readily judge how thoroughly the sewers in 
Truro are trapped. 


Again, by inference, I am correct, “ Im- 


some of the inhabitants, visited by a Govern- 
/ment inspector (I believe, Mr. Rawlingon)? Is 
;it true that, in consequence of his representa- 
| tions, Mr. Bush was employed to give plans for 
| the drainage of the district ? And is it true that, 
while the town authorities were haggling with 
the parish authorities of Falmouth and Budock, 
Mr. Bash died? and bat little more has been 
said of the matter since, except to gramble 
at Mr. Bash’s bill ? Pro. 


Soot 








Utilisation of Blast-Furnace Slag.—The 
following method is now adopted in several iron- 
works in Belgium : — The slag is allowed to run 
direct from the furnace, into pits about 8 ft. or 
9 ft. in diameter at the top, with sides sloping 
inwards towards the centre, where they are 
about 3 ft. deep. The mass is left for eight or 
nine days to cool, when a bard, compact, crystal. 
line stone is obtained, which is quarried and 
used for building purposes, bat chiefly for paving- 
stones. They eppear to wear exceedingly well, 
being quite equal to the grits and sandstones 
already so much used. 








[Oor. ‘2, 1860. 


POUNDS. 


Sik,—As you have given space to Mr. Tupper’s 
lament over impounded cattle, it may be aswell 
to comfort your readers by the information that 
pounds are fast going out of use and being 
removed, As owner of a manor and a pound, 
I took some trouble lately to find ont why cattle 
never were impounded now as they used to be in 
my father’s day. I found, that in consequence 
of Wishwey Acts paased since his time, the 
police it on themselyes to manage 
straying cattle, and did not allow my “ parish 
Pindar” to interfere. The pound has had no 
inmates for at least a dozen years, and therefore 
I shall certainly not erect a comfortable catile- 
shed therein. What a pity so much amiable 
sentiment should have come into the world too 
late. Even when pounds were in their glory 
cattle rarely remained many hours unclaimed. 

A Lorp or THE Manog. 
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*,* The following letter from the Bedford 
Times (to give no other proofs), shows that “A 
Lord of the Manor” is but ill-informed on the 
subject of which he writes :— 

“In your last issue I saw a paragraph from the Builder, 


in which Mr. Martin F, Tupper on behalf of the 
| unfortunate animals that are so often starved in 





for want of forage and water. A few days ago I saws 
| curious illustration reported from Newport Pagnell. The 
| writer says:—‘ It is a small stone-w e ure, 


| bottom well lined with brickbats and glass, the upper part 
of the wall well studded with broken glass bottles deeply 
| embedded in mortar, horses were confined in this 
| place of torture ; two were speedily liberated from their 
cruel bondage; the other, a very valuable horse, was 
| allowed to remain, and was constantly plunging and Jace. 
| rating its chest against the glass, disfiguring aad maiming 
itself for life, while the inquisiter, policeman, stood guard- 
|ing his poor captive. If this be the kindness shown to 
dumb animals by our vigilant police, surely the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel," ”’ 


H 
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ALNWICK CASTLE: ITS MILITARY 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue castle of Alowick stands upon a moderate 
‘eminence on the south bank of, and about 150 
yards distant from, the river Alne, which was 
thus its immediate defence against the Scot. It 
is in distance about five miles from, and about 
200 ft. above, the sea at Alnmouth. Towards the 
east and south the castle is cut off from the town 
of Alnwick by a deep ravine or combe, once the 
bed of the Bow Barn. This has been trimmed 
and scarped by art, and its upper part towards 
the town has been nearly obliterated by modern 
front of the castle, and separated from it by 
upfilling. 

To the west is a nearly level platform in 
a ditch, wholly artificial, and in part filled up 
and covered by the stables and other similar 
buildings. This ditch was formerly produced 
along the south front, and communicated with 
the Bow Burn ravine. A bank of earth of 
modern date conceals the town from the castle 
on this the south-western quarter. 

The walls of Alnwick town were embattled, 
and probably built under a licence to Henry 
Percy in 1434, when he constracted the Bond 
Gate, now standing. Itis uncertain whether the 
town wall was independent of the caatle, asat 
Chepstow, or abutted against its outer wall, as 
at Carlisle. The main entrance tothe castle and 
its principal postern were both outside the town. 
The former was approached from it by a town 
gate, the position of which is remembered, and 
its name preserved, in the way called “ Narrow 
Gate.” The castle postern opens towards the 
river. The Lion gateway in the south wall, 
leading to the town and the railway station, 
is altogether a modern structure, but may 
represent a by-gate communicating with the 
town. 

In plan the castle is irregular, and many- 
sided, but on the whole it to a right- 
angled triangle, the clock-tower being the right 
angle; the west and sonth sides, terminating, 
the one in the Abbot’s Tower, and the other 2 
the Eastern or Ravine Tower, are 125 yards | 
213. yards long; and the side towards the river, 
and contained between these two towers, is 226 
yards, The area within tho walls is nearly 
3 acres; that included by the diteh is reputed 
at nearly 7 acres. ‘ 

There is no single keep-tower. The keep '8 
in plan an irregular polygon, set round with 
clustered towers, and ining a central court. 
This is placed nearly in the middle of the general 
inclosure, with which it was connected at three 
points: one, on the south, by a bold and lofty 
gallery replacing an original curtain, and which 
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85 yards from the keep to a gate-house, 
which divides the eastern and western wards; 
and is known as the Middle Gate. The other 
connexions, on the north side, are two curtain 
walls, of which one reached from the keep 33 
yards to the Falconer’s Tower, now rebuilt and 
shifted, and had upon it the Armourer’s Tower, 
now destroyed ; and the other was a curtain, now 
removed, which extended 20 yards from the keep 
to the Postern Tower. 

By these arrangements the area was sub- 
divided into an outer or western, an inner or 
eastern ward, and a central open keep. There 
rémained, however, on the north front a three- 
sided space, bounded the keep and the two 
curtains, and flanked the Falconer’s and 
Postern towers. This space, open towards the 
river, is at present protected on that side by a 
low retaining terrace-wall and bastions, of very 
modern date. A survey of 1567 shows this side 
open, and no doubt it was so originally; the 
river, its steep bank, the keep, and the flanking 
towers and curtains being regarded as a suffi- 
cient defence. This disposition is, however, 
singular and very curious, and looks as though 
the engineer wished to attract the enemy to this, 
the strongest and most completely flanked part, 
by a show of weakness by the absence of an 
outer enceinte. Economy of construction could 
not have been the motive, for the cross curtains, 
in length, would go some way towards com- 
pleting the broken enceinte. 


bow, whence the cross curtain ran to the Postern 
Tower. This is still the state dining-room, 60 ft. 
by 24 ft., and the vaults fulfil their original 
destination as cellars: At this point is placed 
a cloister supporting # corridor, by which a bye 
access is given to the suite of state-rooms. This 
is modern, bat is a manifest improvement, and 
in fall keeping with the building. The original 
entrance to the hall was six open steps from the 
court. 

Next beyond the hall, pointing to the north- 
east, is a tower, once the kitchen and scullery, 
but rebuilt for the second time in 1856, and now 
the drawing-room, 45 ft. by 22 ft. Beyond this, 
along the north-east front, are the saloon, 42 ft. 
by 22 ft., and an ante-room, 22 ft. by 22 ft., 
built 1750-86, but newly fitted up. Next to 
these, and forming the north-west angle of the 
keep, is the Prudhoe Tower, the principal tower 
in the fortress, upon which the flag is hoisted. 
This contains the library, 55 ft. by 24 ft., and 
presents two grand bays to the east and west, 
with a deep re-entering angle between them. 
This also is modern. 

Next, on the west front, follows the chapel, 
built in 1856, a rectangular tower of bold pro- 
jection, one principal floor, and a high-pitched 
roof. The two angles are cut off, so as to form 
@ polygonal apse. This conventional east end 
points, however, south-west. 

Then, facing to the south-west, follow two 
half-round towers, rebuilt 1750-86, containing 





It would seem, from existing fragments and | state bedrooms, and connected by a short curtain, 
traces of foundations, that the lines of the pre-| within which is a dressing-room. Finally, be- 


sent enceinte and keep are those of the old 
Norman fortress. The outline is governed very 


|tween these and the gatehouse, completing the 
| circuit of the keep, and projecting due south, is 
much by the disposition of the ground, and the | the gallery, having on the first-floor a breadth of | 


covering, is a rectangle 40 ft. deep by 45 ft. 
broad, of slight internal and bold external pro- 
jection, and presenting to the field two half 
octagonal towers. The passage is vaulted, and 
has the usual defences of a portcullis and gates. 
The portals are round-headed. There are lateral 
lodges, entered one from the passsge and one 
from the court. 

Entering the court, the curtain on the left, of 
considerable height, has Norman foundations, 
1150, and an Edwardian superstructure, 1350. 
Oatside a strong course marks the base of the 
parapet, and the embrasures have a decorated 
moulding carried all round. The wall extends 
to the Abbot’s Tower, but upon it is a small rec- 
vangular mural tower, called the Avener’s Tower, 
1309-15. The Abbot’s Tower, of the same date, 
caps the north-west angle. It is rectangular, and 
of three stages, the lowest being vaulted, and 
ribbed with segmental arches, as in the Con- 
| stable’s Tower, and below the Great Hall. The 
third stage rises clear of the wall, and is reached 
by a well stair, which occupies the north-east 
angle. 

From this a short curtain of mixed date, 1150 
and 1350, with a low salient, extends to the 
Falconer’s Tower, also rectangular, rebuilt, 
though not exactly in the old site, in 1856, and 
from which a modern curtain wall rons up to 
the Prudhoe Tower of the keep. Upon this 
wall stood the Armourer’s Tower, also rectangu- 
lar, destroyed in 1856, to improve the view from 
the library. The removal of this and the Fal- 
coner’s Tower are said to have been the only 
intentional subtractions made from the original 
military works of the castle. 

Returning to the west gate, the curtain on its 





shell keep was the approved Roman way of one line of five rooms and a corridor, and below, | right extends, past the west Garret Tower, to 
occupying such a knoll, whether natural, as at | the middle gateway. The rooms are the private | the Clock Tower, all rebuilt 1750-86. The latter 
Darham, or artificial, as at Windsor, or as here, apartments of the duke and duchess, and a com- is circular, with a flat gorge and keel-shaped 
probably a very slight addition to anataral knoll.! munication with the kitchens. The gateway, | salient, and caps the south-west angle. Ouat- 
A distinct ditch, now filled up, as at Cardiff, ' which has a portcullis, is of the date of 1309-15, | side the last-named curtain, and reached through 
encircled the keep, and protected it from its! and built into the south curtain, from the outside! it by a gateway, are the stable courts, riding- 
containing wards. Towards the river this ditch of which it projects as a mural tower. The | school, and guest-hall, 135 ft. by 35 ft., by 26 ft. 


seems to have worked out into a steep scarp. 


| gallery replaced a curtain about 1760, and was/| to the spring of the open timber roof, a very 


The keep is at this time an open court sur- | rebuilt 1856. The battlements of the gatehouse | noble stuetare. These buildings are of modern 


rounded by towers. Tothe south-east, the gate- 
house, about 40 ft. deep and 20 ft. wide, has a 


were probably added about 1407-55. 


The entrance to the state apartments is in the 


| date, 1856. 


From the clock-tower the south curtain sup- 


grand externaland internal round-headed Norman | central court, beneath the arched vestibule, at! ports, on its outside, the estate offices. Part of 
arch, of 9 ft. 2 in. span, the vault between being | the north-west corner. From this a grand flight | this curtain is 1750-86; part 1309-15. This 


segmental and crossed by plain chamfered ribs. 


| of steps ascends to an interior vestibule, and’ latter part includes the Auditor's Tower, 1770, of 


The exterior arch has a double band of bold | thence, by a second flight, to the guard-chamber, | which the square rear projects into the court 
chevron mouldings within a circle of double-| which opens into the state-rooms. These are all| and the half-round front outside. Beyond this 
hatched work. The inner arch bas a single | on the first floor, the basement being occupied | is a bit of Norman curtain, 1150, against which, 


chevron band, and above it a band of which the 


voussoirs have alternate patterns of sunk nail- | 


| by servants’ rooms. 
Although the greater part of the keep has’ 


| on the outside, is built the modern kitchen, and 


above which a modern corridor communicates 


heads and the heraldic “ lozengy.” This is the been rebuilt in the last and the present century, between the dake’s room and the record-room in 
work of Eustace de Vesci, who died 1157, and it still is composed of the seven towers of the | the Anditor’s Tower. The treatment of this part 
miay be dated 1150, though possibly a part of early Percies, shown in the plan of 1567, and! of the structure by Mr. Salvin deserves especial 
his “ munitissimum castellam,” which, according | much, especially of the basement, is old; and/| notice, from the happy combination of the 
to Mr. Tate, was existing in 1135. This Norman | what is new is arranged with a close general! features of the Edwardian age with the ap- 


gateway is imbedded within a complete gate-! regard to the older, and, indeed, in many parts | 
'Norman, plan. The exterior ditch of the keep 


house of Henry de Percy in 1350, of which the 
main features are two lofty towers, which, as 
half octagons, flank the entrance from the eastern 


is partially filled up, and of course the draw- 


| bridge of the inner gate has been removed. A 


ward. Original shields of arms, in the Northum- | portcullis remains. 


brian fashion, are carved below the parapets; | 


and upon the merlons, which are looped, are 
some original figures, as at Bothal and Chepstow. 
The archway is portcullised. The parapets are 
not machicolated. The vaulting of the interior 


Of the general and exterior enceinte, the most 
complete and striking portion is the western 


| gateway, a very fine and unaltered example of 
'a gate and barbican of the Edwardian period, 
| 1312-15, in its simplest form. The barbican, 


of these towers is very good, and they contain | about 55 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, is entered by a 
inthe basement the original dungeons, which| large round-headed arch, between a pair of 


are described as vaults 10 ft. square, aired by 
loops, while below these are oubliettes, 8 ft. by 
9 ft., and reached only by trap-doors in the floor 
above. Over the gateway is the private dining- 
room, 

Entering the court, the open part of which is 
about twenty-four yards across, on the right, in 
the wall, is the very curious well. Within a 
pointed panel are three deep recesses, also 
pointed, of which the centre contains the mouth 
of the well, the shaft of which descends in the 
thickness of the wall. A wooden axle crosses 
above it, and is fitted, in the lateral niches, with 
two wheels, set round with pegs, for winding up 
the water-buckete by hand. Above, within the 
panel, in a small niche, is a figure of St. James 
blessing the source. This curious and probably 
singular well was the work of the first Heury de 
Percy, in 1812-15; but the figure of the saint is 
thought to be an insertion of the last century. 
There is a similar arrangement over the great 
gate of Goderich Castle, for working the 
portcullis. 

Beyond the well is the rear wall of the Great 
Hall, built by the same Peroy, refitted by the 
first dnke, and rebuilt in 1863. The vaults 
below, with their segmental ribbing, are original, 
as is part of the rear and north wall and-of the 


square flanking buttresses, corbelled out above 
into two turrets, also square. Over the entrance 
in a sunk panel is a large Percy lion, with their 
motto, “Espérance.” The arch leads into a 
passage, 55 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, for the first 
20 ft. vaulted, but afterwards open to the sky. 
This lies between very lofty side walls, embattled 
each way. On the left, a small side-door led to 
the counterscarp of the ditch; also on the left, 
another door opens into a mural stair ascending 
to the battlements. In front is the portal of the 
gatehouse. This barbican crosses the ditch, now 
filled up. Besides an outer drawbridge, over a 
loop of the main ditch, it had an inner bridge 
between its lateral walls, dropping from the 
gatehouse. This is mentioned in the survey of 
1538, and was filled up in 1567. The parapets 
are without machicolations, and the embrasures 
have no mouldings. The merlons are not looped, 
and the figures placed upon them date only from 
1750-86. Probably in advance of the ditch of 
this barbican was a barrier or palisade of timber, 
and the level space in front, commanded by the 
walls of both town and castle, is what was 
usually employed for jousting matches or military 
duels. The adjacent river was a sufficient 





security against surprise. 
The gatehouse, of which the barbioan’ is the 


pliances of the present day. The kitchen, with 
much to remind the visitor of Durham and 
Avignon, is as a whole superior to either, and is, 
besides, a model of culimary arrangemrertt. 
These offices, originally within the keep at the 
east end of the hall, were placed here by the 
first duke, but were recast and rebuilt by Duke 
Algernon. 

Formerly there stood in the west ward the 
exchequer and the stables. The exchequer was 
a large rectangular building, applied to the 
north limb of the west gatehouse, and like it 
embattled. The two ranges of stabling stood a 
little within and parallel to the curtains next 
the clock-tower. These buildings, shown in the 
survey of 1650, were removed probably about 
1755. 

Traversing the middle gate, in front is the 
eastern or inner ward, and on the left the inner 
or gatehouse of the keep. On the right, outside 
the curtain, is the steward’s room, and beyond it 
the Warder’s Tower, mentioned in 1567, but 
altogether remodelled and rebuilt in 1860 upon a 
work of 1770. It nowcontains the lion gateway, 
leading to the gardens. Below the gatehouse is 
an ale-cellar, and above, one side of it, attached 
to the offices, the confectionary. 

Beyond, the line of the curtain is irregelar. 
About the salient it is Norman, 1150, and a very 
good example of the rough walling of the sge. 
Upon it is the east garret, 1309-15, and it ends 
in the Ravine tower, the most eastern work of 
the castle, and capping an acute angle of the 
enceinte. This is a good-sized round tower, with 
a well stair at its junction with the curtain. It 
has been much repaired since its foundation in 
1309-15. It is defended by the ravine, whence it 
derives its name. 

From hence the curtain trends to the north- 





west, being in great part Norman, bat repaired. 
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at what is called the “ Bloody Gap.” Beyond 
this is a garret bartizan, called Hotspar’s Chair. 
It was the gorge of a half-round tower, now 
removed, but shown in the plan of 1650. Beyond 
this the curtain is again mixed Norman and 
Decorated of 1312-15 to the Constable’s Tower. 
This is a strong half-round tower, capping a 
flattish salient to the north-east. It has an 
exterior entrance by stairs to each of its three 
floors. From this a short curtain, 1150, leads to 
the Postern Tower, 1312-15, rectangular, pierced 
below by the vaulted and portcullised passage of 
the postern, and vaulted also on the first floor. 
This tower is a fine example of a Northumbrian 
military building of the Decorated period. The 
arches are round-headed or segmental, and it has 
in its rear wall a remarkable two-light window, 
with a transom, and in the head a foliated circle. 
There is also a very perfect garderobe with 
external shoot. From this tower, a curtain, now 
removed, ran upwards to the bow of the hall 
tower of the keep, and thus completed the 


still visible in eleven distinct earthworks within 


would necessarily have placed their defences to 
the north and east, upon the lines of the present 
castle. The interior eminence would certainly 
have been their citadel, and the trench, com- 
pleting their security, would most conveniently 
have been carried along the general direction of 
the western front, so as to connect the head of the 
Bow Barn with the Alne, and thus complete the 
seclusion of the peningula. Such a site, 80 
defended, was not uncommonly constructed or 
adopted by the Northmen and Saxons when 
they became settled, and they would have 
placed the timber and palisaded mansion of 
their thane upon the central entrenched knoll. 
Probably the Norman Gilbert Tysen, of cloudy 
memory, who is the reputed pioneer of the 
Conquest in these wild regions, found and con- 
tented himself with some early kiad of timber 





fortress, for the earliest traces of masonry that 
remain in situ or have been extracted from the 


a very short distance of the town. If ao, they | tury 


defences of this ward. The original postern | walls, though Norman, are of late character, and 
passage is filled up, or nearly so, with earth, but attributable to Eustace Fitzjohn, who married 
by the side of the tower a way leads to a terrace Beatrix, daughter and heir of Ivo de Vesci, who 
walk between the keep and the river,andextend- is thought to have married Tysen’s daughter. 
ing to Falconer’s Tower. | Eustace, called De Vesci, flourished under 
The eastern ward contained the castle chapel Henry I. and Stephen, and died in 1157. He 
and the conduit, supplied with water by lead | was a likely man to have constructed a great 
pipes from an exterior spring called Howling castle, being a baron of considerable power, 
Well. The chapel, a considerable building, stood sheriff of Northumberland, and founder of the 
detached near the Bloody Gap, and was removed abbeys of Alnwick and, in Yorkshire, of Malton. 
in 1755. The ecclesiastical establishment seems Also he must have felt the want of a strong 
to have been on a respectable scale, and included place, for, in his days, in 1135, Alnwick Castle 
chantry for the performance of the obits of the was taken by David I., of Scotland, in the 
family. In this quarter also stoed the brew, | interest of the Empress Mand. 
bake, and slaughter houses, for the use of the, Eustace no doubt built, in the first half of the 
garrison. | twelfth century, a polygonal clustered keep upon 
Alnwick Castle is probably the finest extant the knoll, gave it the gateway we atill see, and 
example of a Norman castle of this type, having placed his residence within. Traces of his walls 
an open keep and a complete enceinte; for al-| are said by Mr. Tate to have been discovered 
though most of the present buildings are either when the last rebuilding was being executed. 
of the fourteenth or the nineteenth century, the No doubt also he dug or cleared out the moat 
plan is certainly Norman, and certain detached round the keep. Tohim also must be attributed 
portions of the construction. It seemsalso that | the general wall of the enceinte, and possibly 
the keep was never a mere shell, like Cardiff or the ditch outside it; and this would have been 
Arundel, but was always set about with towers strengthened by mural towers, many of which 
and provided with a handsome house. A must have stood where their successors are now 
remarkable featare is the use of the round-headed placed. De Vesci’s work is indicated by the 
and the segmental arch in the Decorated period. stones being mostly square blocks of moderate 
This is a local peculiarity, and found in other size, laid in courses, but in beds more or less 
works of the same age and neighbourhood. The | wavy, as though the mason used neither line nor 
very free use of stone warriors upon the para-| level. The joints are open. Beyond question 
pets, carried to an absurd extent in the repairs | De Vesci constructed a castle in keeping with his 
of the last century, is also remarkable. They , wealth, and worthy of the chief baron of the 
are seen at Bothal, and in Edwardian works, , Border. 
both at Caernarvon and Chepstow, but by no} In July, 1174, William the Lion, on his way 
means 60 freely distributed as here. They were back from an invasion of Camberland, found 
obviously intended for ornament only, and of all , himself, to his surprise, before Alnwick. William, 
the figures that of the eagle at Caernarvon is son of Eustace de Vesci, attacked him. He was 
the most appropriate. No archer wouldor could unhorsed, captured, and sent into Eogiand, and 
have stood on the crest of the parapet. Most of beyond sea, to prison. Eustace, son of William, 
the later figures were very properly removed by succeeded in 1190, and was visited by King 
Mr. Salvin. | John, 12th February, 1201, and 24th April, 1209, 
There is found upon the battlements of both when the king received at the castle the homage 
walls and towers, in various parts of the castle, ' of Alexander, king of Scotland. Four years later, 
a convenient arrangement for slinging a move- | May 14th, John, the king, ordered Philip de 
able wooden shutter in the embrasures, so as to | Ulecote to demolish the castle of Alnwick,—a 
defend the warders from a Scottish shaft, and| mandate which could scarcely have been obeyed, 
from the scarcely less keen edge of the bleak | seeing the king himself was there 28th January, 
winds} of the Border. The shutter hung hori- | 1213, and llth January, 1216, no doubt unwel- 
zontally, like a port-lid, but from the trunnions, of come visite, for Eustace was a Magna Charta 
which one rested in a round hole in one merlon,| baron. He met his death from an arrow before 
and the other in a similar hole, terminating ina | Barnard Castle in the last year of King John. 
groove in the other, so that the shutter hung| Henry III. visited Alnwick 23rd September, 





freely, and could be lifted in and ont if neces- | 
sary. The arrangement is precisely that 
applied to the roller of a round towel. Traces 
of this arrangement remain in various parts of | 
the castle. A perfect example is seen on the 
barbican. It may also be seen on the east wall 
of Goderich, 
The officers forming the staff of this castle, as 
@ Civil residence, in 1567, were the constable or 
governor; the porter of the outer gate; the 
greive, or executive officer, or bailiff; the re- 
ceiver‘or auditor ; the feodary, who looked up the 
services and tenures; the steward, learned in 
the law, who administered justice; the clerk of 
the courts, who engrossed the rolls and kept the 
records ; and the foreign or outer bailiff, who 
collected the castle-guard and cornage money, 
and summoned the tenants and suitors. The 
annual payment to the whole was 581. 18s. 
Looking to the character of the country, so 
charged with traces of early military earth. 
works, and to the strong and well-defined nataral 
position of Alnwick, it seems probable that it 
was occupied as a camp by some of the tribes 
who, from a very remote period, made this 
border their battlefield, and whose defences are 


1256, and Edward I. was the guest of John de 
Vesci there 30th April and lst May, and 16th 
and 17th Angust, 1291, and 16ch August and 
13th and 18th December, 1292; and again 22nd, 
23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th September, 
1296; and 26th and 29th June, 1298. 

The Barons de Vesci became extinct in 1297, 
by the death of William, seventh Baron, when 
the castle and barony were acquired, it is said, 
to the frandulent exclusion of the nataral son, 
by Antony Bec, the warlike Bishop of Durham, 
by whom, in 1309, 3 Edward II., they were sold 
to Henry de Percy, the representative of a war- 
like family, whose advent forms an important 
era in the history of the Border. Percy, as the 
leader of the Northern barons, made Alnwick 
his residence, and although in possession only 
for five years, seems to have rebuilt much of the 
fabric, the rest being completed by his son of 
the same name. 

The Percy Castle, laid out nearly upon the 
Norman lines, presented very nearly the e.ppear- 
ance of the present structure. The authorship 
of the inner gatehouse is established by the 
escutcheon of Clifford on ite walls, the second 





Henry de Percy having married a lady of that 


house. To the first half of this fourteenth cen. 
may be attributed, as has already been 
pointed ont in detail, nearly all the leading 
features of the castle, as it stood at the incoming 
of the first Dake. The Percies, they 
maintained the reputation of Alnwick as the 
great Border fortress during nearly four cen. 
turies, do not appear to have materially altered 
the fabric of the two earliest lords. They re. 
ceived here Edward II. in 1311 and 1322, and 
Edward III. in 1335, but the later earls were 
much at Petworth, and in Yorkshire; and npon 
the death of the 8th earl, in 1537, and the at. 
tainder of his brother, the family ceased to reside 
at Alnwick, and the castle was neglected. The 
Percy line ended in Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jocelyn, the 11th earl, who, 30th May, 1682, 
married Charles, Duke of Somerset. Of their 
children, two had issue, Algernon and Catherine, 
who married Sir Wm. Wyndham, and eventually 
conveyed to that family the Percy estates at 
Petworth, Egremont, and Leconfield. 

Algernon Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and by 
creation Earl of Northumberland, left one child, 
Elizabeth Seymour, who inherited Aluwick, and 
married Sir Hugh Smithson, created Dake of 
Northumberland, and ancestor of the present 
family. 

A survey of Alnwick in 1567 shows the decay 
then to have been very considerable, and as the 
Seymonr lords preferred their paternal residence, 
Alnwick became almost a ruin. From this it 
was redeemed by the first duke, who, under the 
advice of Adam, restored, and in part rebuilt the 
keep ; and although he fitted up the interior with 
plaster and frippery, made the exterior sound 
and good, and, on the whole, in keeping with 
the character of the place, and with what re- 
mained of the ancient buildings. 

Matters so remained until the accession of 
Dake Algernon, better known as Lord Prudhoe, 
@ naval officer, and a good man of business, who 
had travelled much, and a cultivated 
taste, and was of a truly noble and magnificent 
Cisposition. While foremost in works of public 
usefulness connected with his estates, county, 
and profession, and careful to drain his lands, 
rebuild the cottages of his labourers, restore the 
local churches, and provide life-boats for his 

coast, he, under the sound advice of 
Mr. Salvin, almost rebuilt the castle, pre- 
serving with scrupulous care all that admitted 
of preservation, and adapting his new work to the 
period of the first and second Percy, the founders 
of the later castle. Having thus restored the great 
fortress of the Border, with strict regard to the 
rules of military architecture, he proceeded, 
under the advice of Canina, to fit up the 
interior in the style of an Italian palace. The 
contrast afforded is certainly extreme, and the 
attempt, on so costly a scale, was hardy ; but the 
adaptation of the fittings to the irregular plan of 
the rooms is so well conceived, the materials 
employed are so rich, and the execution of the 
details is so skilful, that it is difficult to regard 
even so great an incongruity as other than & 
distinguished success. . 

Much attention has of late years been paid, 
and by very competent persons, to the history of 
this castle. Grose gives some particulars, now 
very valuable ; but this and the castles of Wark- 
worth and Prudhoe have been illustrated by the 
late Mr. Hartshorne, and are treated of also by 
him with great success in the Northumberland 
volume of the Archwological Institute. More 
recently Mr. Tate has handled the subject of 
Alnwick castle with both skill and accuracy, 
in his admirable history of the barony of 
Alnwick, now just completed. In the above 
sketch free use has, to some extent, been made 
of the above materials; but the object of the 
writer has been to treat solely of the fabric of 
the castle, and that from a military poms of 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE, BRISTOL: SHOPS IN HIGH STREET. 
Messrs. Ponton & Goven, Arcu:TEcts, 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE: BRISTOL, 
SHOPS IN HIGH-STREET, 


Tue amount of building that has been done 
in Bristol and Clifton within the last ten years 
is very surprising, as well in the shape of banks, 
insurance offices, hotels, and new shops in the 
city, as of countless detached and semi-detached 
residences in its beautiful suburb. Members of 
the Social Science Association now holding con- 
gress there, and whose knowledge of Bristol 
may be of early date, can scarcely fail to be 
impressed with the remarkable change apparent. 
Alterations, too, in the thoroughfares now about 
to be made, and of which our readers have 
heard, will still farther alter and improve the 
aspect of the city. Asa natural result, one that 
always follows public improvements, individuals 
go to work in the same direction, and endeavour 
to improve their separate holdings. The two 
shop-fronts in High-street, of which we give a 
view in our present Number, afford instances of 
the extent to which the desire to ornament is 
carried. These were designed by Messre. Ponton 
& Gough. The intention of the architects was 
to show the constructional means used for the 
support of the building above the shops, and to 
introdace as little masonry as possible, before 
the windows of the upper rooms, 

The rooms above the shop are about 24 ft. in 
depth from the facade, and notwithstanding the 
deep recessing of the glass line, ample light is 
admitted. The front is of Bath stone, with 
shafts, bonds, and voussoirs of red Mansfield and 
yellow magnesian limestone ; sulphur inlay of 
various colours being introduced between the 
bonds on the lower story. 

The window-heads on the first floor include a 
series of inscribed heads of ancient healers, 
which, like the rest of the carving, are very well 
executed. The parapet, with its range of sitting 
lions and shields, is the least satisfactory part of 
the composition. 








OXIDATION OF IRON IN BUILDINGS. 











THE question of the mode in which iron 
suffers from oxidation, when included in masonry, 
appears likely to attract fresh attention. It is a) 
subject on which those who are familiar | 
with the repairs, or even with the demolition of 
old buildings, are not altogether without expe- | 
rience. But especial value attaches to the dis- | 
coveries made on the recent occasion of the) 


iron plates, notwithstanding their protection, 
first by the work of the tomb itself, and secondly 
by the building which sheltered the tomb from 
the chief vicissitudes of atmospheric tempera- 
tare, had developed, on either side of each, solid 
plates of rust, of from three to four times the 
thickness of the original iron. The slow formation 
of this oxide had acted as an irresistible wedge, 
riving the fabric asunder, and threatening io 
course of time the entire overthrow of this 
noble monument, 

Specimens of these plates of oxide, as well as 
one of the original iron plates, were exhibited at 
the meeting of the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute, on the 2nd of July last. The dangeroue 
metal has now been replaced by plates of copper ; 
and the tomb has been restored to its original 
beauty. But the lesson as to the condact of iron 
when included in masonry or in mortar, even 
under circumstances which might be presumed 
to be more than ordinarily favourable, is not one 
of which any pradent architect or engineer will 
lose sight. 








among employers, and limit production so that 
everybody should have a little of the results of 
labour ; only it must be a very little, as it would 
entail a little exertion and labour upon the 
labourers, and under the new plan, that could not 
be thought of, 

In the socialistic agitation, the founder of the 
rational or new system of sociology established 
Harmony Hall and Harmony Farm. All the 

to it were laid with rare wisdom. 
The roads and paths were excellent, and of great 
beauty. Nevertheless, the delegates who met 
at Harmony were not harmonious. The result 
of so much wisdom was defaced, as the delegates 
could not agree to proportions. And I am afraid, 
that when the trade-unionist scheme is fully 
developed, and the scales are evenly balanced, 
the rank and file will not agree to proportions, 
as the talkers would, of course, want more than 
the producers; and, like the national workshops 
in France, and Harmony Hall in England, the 
schemes will fail because in theory and on paper 
they look sweetly pretty, bat in practice they 
are entirely wanting. 





THE POPULATION OF LONDON, 


AccorpiNc to the census of 1861, the popula- 
tion of London (which was 2,803,034), was 
nearly equal to all the towns and cities of Great 
Britain, containing more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tante (fourteen in all), as is shown by the follow- 
ing table :— 


’ Population, 
ESR a a NE A rd 0 


It is said there never was a time in the history 
_ of this country when trade was more depressed, or 
| employment more slack. And one of the rare gems 
' of the congress was the proposal of the delegates to 
| raise the price of labour 20 percent.,without inquiry 
as to what its effect would be upon the income 
of the country. In examining the report of the 
census for 1861, I find there were 177,969 car- 
peuters and joiners in England and Wales. Pro- 
fessor L. Levi, in his estimate of the income of 















ee puibatnnetinniavdinabvipnss 102,449 
I icedsaseusbidcipananianacncaenaniet 185,172 
Btoke-upon-Trent................00.ceeeees 101,207 
Edinburgn...... .. 168,121 
Glasgow ......6 + 394,864 
Dublin .... -- 295,964 
FOE ic thnsincnstubiedisauvesssiconns saison 119,718 

DOOR covccccctcscnsesccorce S SERBS 


The entire population of Scotland was but 
3,062,964. 

The remark of a celebrated Frenchman was 
very apt :— Londres n'est plus une ville: c'est 
une province couverte de maisons !”’ for it contains 
as many peoplesas the three largest capitals in 
Europe together, viz.,— Paris, Constantinople, 
and St. Petersburg, and more inhabitants than 


the working classes, states the average income 
|of the workmen is 22s. 6J. per week. The 
| average income of carpenters and joiners would 
amount to at least 26s. or 27s. per week. For 
‘the sake of enumeration, 5}d. per hour, may be 
|taken as not an excessive estimate, and ten 
hours per week as the reduction of working time 
for each man. This would raise the price of 
joiners’ work, 2,094,7931. 5s. per annum. And, 
farther, there are 287,485 mechanics in other 
branches of the building trade, and, at the same 
rate of wages as the carpenters receive, it 
would add for operatives’ wages alone 5,526,3671. 
lls. for the cost of building in England. The 
labourers, of whom there are a large number, 
although not specially stated in the report, 
| would add at least another million ; and when 
‘employers’ profits on the extra capital are 
accounted for, with the increased cost of 
material, it would add not far short of nine 


examination and repair of the tomb of King either of the kingdoms of Denmark, Saxony, | mijjiong per year to the present cost of building 


Henry VIL. in Westminster Abbey, from the 
fact that both the date of erection, and the sub- 
sequent history of the monument, are so dis- 
tinctly ascertained. 

After the cleansing of the statue of the Coun- 
tess of Richmond, to which so much public 
attention was directed in last May, the curators 
of the tombs proceeded to examine the cen- 
tral monument of the Abbey, that of King 
Henry VII. and his queen, standing, as is well 
known, in the chapel founded by that sovereign, 
under the protection of a richly-wrought grille. 

Not only did the effigies appear to be coated 
and partially corroded in consequence of 





long neglect, but the altar-tomb itself gave 
symptoms of dilapidation and decay. Joints 
yawned, and cracks menaced, and the general 
appearance was such as is often produced, in 
similar structures, by subsidence of the founda- 
tions. The effigies were therefore carefully 
removed, and carried into the Eastern apse, or 
smaller chapel, where they were cleaned, and 
that with great science. The altar-tomb itself 
was reverently taken to pieces, with a view to 
its replacement in its original integrity. It soon 
appeared that no subsidence had occurred. On 
the contrary, the tomb had been built on the 
finished pavement of the chapel, and the portion 
of this pavement which had thus been protected 
from wear was in a condition of great and 
original splendour, being enriched with a 
diapered pattern, partly polished, and partly 
pounced or frosted. 

The actual cause of the dilapidation of the 
tomb then appeared. It was nothing but the 
oxidation of the only pieces of iron which had 
been employed by the builders. All the fittings 





were of copper, with one exception. At each 
corner of the tomb, as many of our readers will 
remember, sits a boy angel, in gilded copper. 
To keep these figures in their place copper bolts 
were employed, which passed through the upper 
portion of the ornamental work, and were 
secared by attachment to four plates of iron, 
which were built into the tomb itself, under the 





slab on which the effigies rested. ‘These four 


Hanover, or Norway. J. B. W. 





A WORKMAN ON THE TRADE-UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 


Sizr,—An unprejudiced reader of the report 
of the late trade-unions congress could not but 
notice how entirely the delegates were dissevered 
from the outside world. They moved and passed 
resolutions which, if put into practice, would 
affect the whole community, and yet forgot that 
the public lived outside their meeting-place, and 
whose interests were, as a rule, opposed to their 
conclusions ; in fact, the delegates appeared to 
be in the position of the man who had a memory 
so bad that he could not leave his home fora 
short distance without forgetting who he was and 
where he resided. It is evident that as soon as 
the delegates separated they would have different 
interests, as each one represented a different | 
trade; and for the supply of their daily wants | 
they would, as a natural course, buy in the_ 
cheapest and best market that which their 
families required for their daily consumption. 

The question of a reduction of the hours of 
labour received great prominence, and is one of 
the cherished ideas of the leading unionists. 
The subject, like many others, looks well on paper. 

I suppose there are not many workmen who 
would object to work eight hours per day instead 
of ten, and therefore to the superficialist and 
unthinking it is a captivating scheme, more so 
as the leaders try to persuade the workmen they 
are doing a charitable action by relieving their 
fellow workmen’s burden ard creating employ- 
ment for them at others’ expense. The authors 
of the papers were not so selfish as some people 
would suppose, and had no wish to do all the 
great work by themselves, as they appeai to em- 
ployers “to abolish the present system of com- 
petition, as it is fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences to society.” It seems the 
would fashion society after some plan of their 
own, and go regulate trade and manufactares as 


operations. What the building trade had done 
| others would imitate ; and a rise of 2s. per week 
in the rate of remuneration would add 37,200,0001. 
per annum to the cost of production, and would 
give the finishing stroke to the prosperity and 
industry of England. 

The trades’ delegates seem to have learnt 
nothing from the experience of the past; they 
want to take society back toa period when it was 
the rule to fix and regulate by law the hours of 
labour and the rate of wages. It is related in 
the history of industry that guilds and corpora- 
tions proved the ruin of trades in the corporate 
towns; “and industry took refuge in the then 
obscure hamlets of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and other unprivileged places.” The 
moral of which it would be well for the 
balk of workmen to understand; and, I 
am sure, if they did they would to a man 
repudiate the false and pernicious blind- 
ness of the leaders of trade-uuionists. Sup- 
posing the reduction of the hours of labour 
could be carried to a successful issue, and that 
the moderate computation of 57,000,0001. were 
added to the yearly cost of production, and 
trade-unionists met at the Crystal Palace to raise 
a song of triumph for their victory, their 
success in the end would prove more lamentable 
than a defeat, as they could not force the 
foreigners who buy our goods to receive them at 
the enhanced price, nor could they force the 
public of this country to find them employment. 
Some trades have already found to their cost 
that there is no royal road to employment. The 
engineers and ironworkers, for instance, have 
seen their accumulated fund yearly wasting, in 
spite of the extra levies and contributions ; and 
they live in hopes that something may turn up 
to revive a failing trade. The self-made leaders 
of the working classes at Birmingham complained 
about the employers wishing to grow rich in® 
few years. Bat they ought to have known that in 
trades which are continually agitated by strikes, 
and where the employer is not certain for a month 
at a time that his business will not be disturbed 





to equally divide what they thought was sufficient 


by a strike, he is desirous of making the most profit 
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in ashort time. And if the strike for the reduction 
of the hours of labour be successfal in several 
towns, it is the inauguration of a general agita- 
tion, and will in the end result in the total re- 
moval of many industries from this country. 
Working men have for a long time been pur- 
suing a suicidal policy, as they have acted as if 
capital were a patient that would bear con- 
tinual bleeding, and no wound so deep that it 
would not heal; and before the patient was re- 
covered, the knife was again in preparation to 
inflict another sore deeper than the one before. 
Trade-unionist leaders, with their peculiar poli- 
tical economy, are, it appears, still ignorant of the 
real cause of the higher remuneration of English 
artisans. It is not because England possesses 
more gold than other nations, but that she has 
hitherto possessed greater powers of production, 
in the excellence of her machinery and tools, 
and labour has been more energetic and more 
skilfully applied than in any other country. The 
statistical abstract for the United Kingdom shows 
that this superiority is yearly diminishing, and 
continual agitation is hastening iton. I intended 
to review the question of limiting appren- 
tices, but must leave that and other pointe for 
another letter. JACK PLANE. 








THE BUILDING TRADE AT SCAR- 
BOROUGH. 


J. E. Watson, Newcastle—Plans of workmen's 
dwellings—Bronze medal. 

J. Cliff & Son, Wortley, near Leeds—Drain- 
pipes—Diplome d’excellence. 

Daley & Co., Northampton—Kitchener—Men- 
tion extraordinaire. 

G. Glover & Co., London—Gasmeters—Diplome 
d’excellence. 

W. Blews & Sons, Birmingham—Gasfittings— 
Diplome d’excellence. 

John Brogden & Sons, Bridgend, Glamorgan— 
Iron—Gold medal. 

Maw & Co., Broseley—Mosaic tiles—Diplome 
d’excellence. 

Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, London—Drawings of cot- 
tages—Diplome d’honneur. 

Central Cottage Improvement Society, London— 
Drawings of cottages—Diplome d’honneur. 


Class VII.—Societies, §c., for Promoting the Well- 
being of the Working Classes. 


Henry Briggs, Son, & Co., Whitwood—Gold 
medal. 

Postmaster-General, 
neur. 

Central Co-operative Society, Rochdale—Di- 


plome d’honnenr. 
Society of Equitable Pioneers, Rochdale— 


Diplome d’honneur. 
Thomas Twining, Twickenham, London— 





Like many other places which furnish a home 
for those in pursuit of pleasure and health, | 
Scarborough, there can be no doubt, has been 
overbuilt, and as a result the building trade is 
not at the present time in a very flourishing 
state. There can, however, be no disputing the 
fact that the builder and the architect have left 
some good marks of their handy work in times 
past, as well as at no very distant period. We 
need only mention the erections at New Scar- | 
borough, the Cliffe Hotel, with its 300 bed-| 
rooms, thirty private sitting-rooms, together | 
with all the other n rooms and con- | 
veniences, or point to the bridge, which is 414 ft. | 
in length, and 75 ft. in height, to call to remem- | 
brance a few of the works which have been | 
completed in the town. At the present time! 
there does not, however, seem to be much doing | 
in the building trade. A few new erections are | 


Diplome d’honneur. 

Working Men’s Club and Institate, London— 
Gold medal. 

Working Men’s College, London—Gold medal. 

Working Women’s College, London—Gold medal. 

Rochdale Co-operative Corn-milla Society— 
Bronze medal. 

J. Brucciani, London—Bronze medal. 

Gustav Meinhardt, Birmingham—Bronze medal. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
DALKEITH. 


Tuts church was the subject of a limited com- 
petition, when the design of Mr. R. Thornton 
Shiells was chosen by the Committee. 

Accommodation is provided for a congregation 
of 700. There is a gallery at one end of the 
church opposite the pulpit, and in the rear is 








London—Diplome d’hon- | 


rising up, amongst which is a structure that has | Placed a session-house and vestry, the former of 
been built on an eminence overlooking the north | Which serves also as a Sabbath school. The 
eands, which will henceforth be, known by the interior is fitted up with deal benches, and has 
name of Cromwell House. The builders have | 42 Open timber rocf. The pulpit is in the form 
been Mr. Harrison, of Scarborough, and Mr. | ofa platform of deal stained and varnished, and 
Grey, of York. The structure, which has a flat the whole of the fittings are of a plain and 
roof, is of brick, and bas a pleasant ap . | unassuming nature. 


Another erection, similar to the one just named, | 


bat not in the same style, is in the course of | 


erection in the same locality. 


The cost of the building, exclusive of the spire 
(135 ft. in height), is about 3,0001.; but it is 
expected that funds will be forthcoming to com- 


plete the design, as the building occupies a 
prominent site in the town which already 


possesses two fine spires. 





AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


Accorpineé to Mr. P. L. Simmonds, the British 
ommissioner at Amsterdam, out of 210 British 
exhibitors 150 have received rewards, including RAILWAY: MATTERS. 

15 diplomas of honour, 10 gold medals, 36 silver | TAINS are often placed in situations of danger 
medals, 28 bronze medals, and 12 honourable where the break-power at the command of the 
mentions. Besides these, exhibitors not coming guard and driver is insufficient to meet the 
properly within the scope of the Exhibition emergency. It is obvious that the difficulty 
(owing to their goods being of a different or ex-| would be overcome if the break-power could be 
pensive character, and therefore not strictly | applied equally to every carriage composing the 








suited to the working classes), received 17) 

diplomas of excellence and 3 extraordinary 

mentions. The list includes,— 

Class I.—Houses and Fittings, Sc. 

D. Anderson & Sons, Belfast—Roofing felt— 
Honourable mention. 

Engert & Rolf, London—Asphalted roofing felt— 
Bronze medal. 

T. H. Phillips, London—Gas cooking-stove— 
Bronze medal. 

Partridge & Co., Birmingham—Gas bracketa— 
Bronze medal. 

Jas. Harding, London—Roofing felt—Silver 
medal 


Doulton & Co., London—Drain-pipes—Mention 
extraordinaire. 

Gallichan & Co., London—Drain-pipes—Mention 
extraordinaire. 

W.8. Adams & Co., London—Cooking-stove— 
Mention extraordinaire. 

Walker & Strangman, London—Washing boiler 
—Honourable mention. 


C. J. Philp, Birmingham—Chandeliers—Silver 
medal. 


Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Co., London— 
Earth Bronze medal, . 


train. This, Mr. John Clark, of the firm of 
Messrs. Wilken & Clark, of London, is said to 
have succeeded in accomplishing. He has in- 
vented an apparatus by which a continuons 
break, self-applied, is attached to every carriage 
of the train, so that in case of any portion of 
the train breaking away on an incline, the break 
is at once brought into operation by the accident 
alone, and the carriages brought to a standstill. 
This power is obtained by passing a small chain 
from the break-van beneath the bottom of the 

the whole length of the train, and 
this chain is attached to the breaks. While 
the train is running the chain is kept tight 
by the guard. To apply the break through- 
out the train all that is necessary is to 
slacken the chain ; and the same result follows 
if an accident should snap the chain at any part, 
independently of any action on the part of those 
in charge. When the break is applied no jolt 
follows, and, unlike most other breaks, the power 
of this new apparatus increases from the moment 
it is applied. A train of Midland carriages has 
been fitted up by the inventor with his apparatus, 
and an experimental trip was made a few days 





ago on a heavy portion of the line near Buxton. 
other measures resorted to for testing 





the value of the invention, the driver was ordered 
to run down hill at full speed, and, after attain. 
ing a speed of 55 miles per hour, he slipped the 
coupling and left the train uncontrolled by the 
engine. The snapping of the connecting chain 
at once applied the break, and we understand 
with such success that in 27 seconds the train 
was brought to a standstill after running 330 
yards. The maximum power of the break 
was also tested on a similar descent. The 
engine set off at full speed, with all steam on, 
when, the break being applied, engine and train 
were brought to a standstill in 1,000 yards. The 
trials are said to have given satisfaction to 
the officials of the company, who were present 
to watch them. This experimental train hag 
been running between Leeds and Bradford, and 
is so completely under control that the loss of 
time by stoppages at stations has been materially 
lessened. The Leeds Mercury is of opinion that 
still more satisfactory results would be attained 
if the break power were placed in the hands of 
the driver, so that he could time its application 
with the shutting off of the steam when about 


to stop. 











LONG-LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD. 


More than 100 silver coins, isting of 
crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, of Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., and Charles IL., were 
found in an earthen pot, on Monday last, in ex. 
cavating for the new houses about to be built 
for Mr. Hayne, on the north side of this street, 


The coins were quite black, and had been burnt, 


probably in the Great Fire of 1666, which con. 
sumed the old Griffin Inn, then standing on this 
spot, portions of whose foundation walls, con- 
sisting of the peculiar thin red-bricks in use 
three and four centuries ago, have been exposed. 
The pot containing the coins was found amid 
the ancient foundations referred to. The fron. 
tage of the new houses will be set back 12 ft., so 
as to be in line with the south front of the New 
Meat Market. Long-lane will thus be widened ; 
the City Corporation having determined, by 
taking advantage of the rebuilding of the honses, 
to begin this much called-for improvement. 








SCARLET FEVER. 


THERE appears to be a complete epidemic of 
scarlet fever, not only over all the metropolis, 
but throughout the country. As regards London, 
it bas more especially prevailed in Bermondsey, 
Brompton, Whitechapel, and the Holborn district. 
In the week ending 25th ult., there were 191 
deaths from the fever in the metropolis, which 
implies a great deal of illness. The Registrar. 
General says it is “ more fatal than ever:” the 
weekly deaths had been 170, 179, 178, and 191. 

Doubtless the dryness of great part of the 
summer, and the consequent deficiency in the 
natural process of washing away all sorts of filth 
and decomposing organic matter which rain 
effects, have tended to cause this fever to 
spread. It only behoves us, however, all the 
more strictly to aid nature in such a strait. 

The medical officers attached to the various 
boards of works of the metropolis have, at several 
meetings which have been recently held, drawn 
attention to the alarming prevalence and spread 
of the fever. Particular attention was directed 
in the Holborn district, to its existence in Eagle- 
street, Red Lion-street, where several deaths 
had resulted from it. Mr. Hutchinson, one of 
the members, said more deaths had occurred 
in Eagle-street from scarlet and typhus fevers 
than in any other part of the district. He 
attributed this fact to the presence of effiavia 
which came from a slaughter-house in York- 
shire Grey-yard, as on one occasion when he 
visited the place he found 2 ft. of water and 
putrid matter, which came from the slaughter- 
house, extending from a gully into the yard. 
The smell was most offensive, and likely to 
breed any fever. The blood from the slaughter- 
house ran into the gully, instead of directly 
into the sewer, and it got congealed. He pro- 
posed that the occupant of the slaughter-house 
be forthwith required to drain directly into the 
sewer. The danghill, also, which was in the 
yard, should be cleared away more frequently. 
The proposition was seconded by Mr. Padman, 
and Dr. Complin said the houses should be 
thoroughly washed with lime, and famigated. 
Dr. Gibson thought carbolic acid would destroy 
the infection. Mr. Walker said that scarlet fever 
was raging to a fearful extent throughout the 
metropolis. It behoved them to adopt all requi- 
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site steps for the obviation of the spread of the 
disease as much as possible. Dr. Gibson re- 
ported that during the five weeks of the recess 
seventeen deaths were recorded from scarlet 
fever. The general mortality had been in excess 
of the average for the corresponding weeks of the 
past ten years. 

The medical officer for Bermondsey reports 
eighteen deaths from scarlet fever during the 
fortnight ending September 11. On being asked 
in what particular part of the parish the fever 
prevailed, the medical officer said it was all over 
the country ; and, in reply to other questions, said 
that nothing could be done by the vestry to pre- 
vent its spread. He gave advice to the persons 
who bad families where the disease prevailed. 
The reason, in his opinion, the fever was so 
prevalent arose from the fact that parents would 
not take sufficient care to keep their children 
away from those who were affected. 








EXTENSION OF THE NEWCASTLE 
WATER WORKS. 


Tue first god has been cut in connexion with 
a great new reservoir at Hallington, among 
the wild hills of South Northumberland, for the 
Newcastle and Gateahead Water Company. 
The proposed receptacle is intended to be used 
for the storing of the clear and pure water which 
ripples through the water-courses of the district, 
in order that, in seasons of great drought, the 
residents along the banks of the Tyne may have 
& pure reserve for the periods of their necessity. 
Mr. Bateman, the engineer, was instructed to 
search for a site for the new undertaking, and, 
as the company had for Jong been draining an 
area of 17,500 acres near Hallington by means 
of a large open aqueduct, a nataral basin in the 
locality was ultimately chosen as possessing the 
greatest number of advantages. The reservoir, 
or the Hallington Lake as it is termed in the 
Act of Parliament, will cover 160 acres of 


land, and contain the enormous quantity of | 


600,000,000 gallons of water. This is 70,000,000 
gallons more than the whole of the existing 
supply combined, and should be sufficient, even 
if the operations of the company are extended 
to Tynemouth, to meet all the legitimate 
requirements of the present and next gene- 
ration. 

The greatest length of ground to be submerged 
is about a mile and a half, and the only embank- 
ments required for confining the water in this 


space will bethree in number. The principal or | 


central embankment—through which the water 
will be drawn into the existing aquedact—will 
constitute the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of the contracter, Mr. J. B. McGuire, of 
Manchester; but by means of a puddie trench 
or wall, and a good water-tight foundation, this 


experienced gentleman expects to surmount any | 


difficulties that may arise from the marshy 
e 


character of the land to be worked upon. The 


puddling wall will be 16 ft. wide at the bottom, 
tapering to 8 ft. at the surface, and will be sup- 
ported by the bulk of the soil removed from the 
interior of the workings ; while, as an additional 
precaution against the angry dashing of the 
waters in stormy weather, the interior slopes 
will be faced with an impenetrable coat of rub- 
ble pitching. The embankments contain alto- 
gether from 200,000 to 300,000 yards of earth- 
work, and these, as well as the interior, are 
intended to be ready for use in two years. 








THE ENGINEERING TRADES OF 
MANCHESTER. 


Tue inaugural meeting of the Engineering 
Employers, Foremen, and Draughtsmen’s Society, 
for the session 1869-70, has been held at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, David-street. Mr. Wil- 
liam Mather occupied the chair, and there was 
@ numerous attendance. Mr. J. Nasmyth said 
the society was formed in 1856. I1t then num- 
bered forty-five members. Its object was to 
discuss scientific and practical questions con- 
nected with mechanical trades. The members 
had also to contribute monthly or quarterly sub- 
scriptions, which went to form a fund to aid 
members who, when their active period of life 
was past, needed such assistance. In 1858 the 
members had increased to fifty-four, and the 
society had steadily progressed since. The 
chairman in the course of his address said the 
Government had never made the slightest effort 
to provide institutions for the encouragement 
of trades, and for increasing the knowledge of 





those engaged in them. Everything that had 
been done was attained eg volantary 
effort. The time had arrived when they muat 
gravely consider their position. If Englishmen 
had accomplished so much under great disad- 
vantages, what might they not accomplish by 
study and education and the aid of scientific 
knowledge? As an employer, deeply interested 
in keeping the trade of the country, he had 
not the slightest fear of the competition of 
foreign nations. They must regard themselves 
in the future more as citizens of the world. 
They ought to rejoice that other nations were 
advancing, and, instead of feeling discouraged, 
they should be by that circumstance to 
go on a little faster. He thought, as intelli- 
gent men, and enjoying a position in the engineer- 
ing trade, which was happily free from the dis- 
putes that affected some other trades, they might 
exercise an inflaence which would bring about 
a better understanding between the interests of 
capital and labour. Mr. Hamilton Woods and 
Mr, R. Rawlinson afterwards addressed the meet- 
ing, the latter stating that the society now num- 
bered 140 members, and that the money in hand 
amounted to 1,101. 





warm and cold baths,—at one side for ladieg, 
and the other for gentlemen. The baths are 
so constructed that the bather can indulge in 
sea or fresh water at pleasure. The upper tier 
has an entrance from the cliff, the house being 
built on the slope of the hill; and here are 
situated subscription and assembly rooms, read- 
ing, billiard, and refreshment rooms, which are 
reserved for subscribers to the baths. The 
assembly-room is frequently used as a ball- 
room. One of the features of the establishment 
is a spacious balcony running the entire breadth 
of the grand saloon, from which an extensive 
sea view is ined. 














NEW INFIRMARY FOR POPLAR AND 
STEPNEY. 


An order was issued by the Poor Law Board 
a short time since, combining Poplar and Stepney 
Unions into a sick asylum district, with a view to 
thebetterclassification of sick workhouse inmates. 
At the same time the Poor Law Board notified 
their intention to sanction the erection of an 
infirmary for the use and at the joint expense of 
the two unions. 

The scheme was entered into with some spirit 
by the Guardians of the places concerned, and 





THE PUBLIC MORTUARY QUESTION. 


THE sanitary committee of the Clerkenwell | 
vestry have reported to the vestry with reference , 
to the state of the Clerkenwell mortuary, which | 
has recently attracted much public attention, 
consequent upon the remarks of the deputy-| 
coroner for Central Middlesex as to the want of | 


of injury to the health of those whose business 
brings them into the place. It was also stated | 
that the bodies of the dead could be plainly seen | 
by the occupiers of the houses opposite to the | 
mortuary, and that therefore in front of the 
entrance a screen should be erected. The com- 
mittee in their report state that the construc- 





tion of the mortuary, which was built in 1866, 
had met the approval of the Government in- 

| spector, and that any faults found with it since 

, had arisen from the fact that it was not kept in 

| proper order. 

| The committee recommended that three air- | 

_ bricks, with charcoal filters, be placed in the walls , 

| at each side of the mortuary ; that a screen be | 
put up outside the door ; and that the surveyor | 

_be instructed to attend to the internal condition 


‘of the building. 


The vestry has approved the report of the 
committee, and it is considered that its adoption 
will prevent the outrages to decency and danger 
to health heretofore observable at the Clerken- 
| well mortuary. 


} 

| NEW BATHING ESTABLISHMENT AT 
FOLKESTONE. 

| Tue desirability of erecting a bathing esta- 
blishment at Folkestone had been frequently 
mooted, but nothing was practically effected in 
the matter until Mr. Gardiner, a local architect, 
in conjunction with Mr. Harrison, of the firm of, 
Brockman & Harrison, took it in hand. Mr. | 
Gardiner visited the principal bathing establish. 
'ments in France prior to preparing the plans 
/which he subsequently submitted, and which | 


ventilation in the building, and therefore danger | 


soon @ site was secured. It is situated at 
Bromley, Middlesex, abutting on the Tilbury and 
Southend Railway. At the last meeting of the 
Board of Management tenders were opened for 
the erection, as follows :— 











Turner 
Hill, Keddall, & Waldram ...... 
eh eS ee ahaa 





eceoecoosoecoo 
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Mr. Mann’s tender was unanimously accepted. 
Messrs. Harston & Harston, of East India 
Dock-road, Poplar, are the architects. 





ERECTION OF NEW HOUSES: NOTICES 
TO SURVEYORS. 


Arta recent meeting of the Camberwell vestry, 
as reported in the Clerkenwell News, the local 
sewers committee reported that they had re- 
quested the inspectors of nuisances to make a 
weekly report of all new houses in course of 
erection, with the view of discovering whether 
proper notice has been given to the surveyor of 
the same. 

Mr. E. D. Rogers said it was unfortunately 
the fact, that there were builders who forgot, 
‘in the midst of their business, to give notice 
}to their surveyor of their intention to erect 
buildings ; and, in consequence, he could not 
examine them and see that they were properly 
drained ; bat this was a matter of such yreat 
importance that it should be attended to. 








ACCIDENTS. 
Salford.—An accident of an alarming nature 


‘were ultimately adopted. It wassuggested that has occurred in a dwelling-house in Bow-street, 
a company should be formed, and a capital of off Arlington-street, Adelphi, Salford. The 
10,0001. raised in 1001. shares. This suggestion house is one of a kind known as single houses, 
was acted on, and several of the leading resi- consisting only of a ground-floor, with a lurge 
dents of Folkestone, with Mr. Gambrill, the then cellar underneath, and an upper apartment. 
mayor, at their head, formed themselves intoa The ground-floor had sixteen or seventeen 


limited liability company, of which Mr. Gambrill 
became chairman. The plans prepared by Mr. 
Gardiner were approved of, and the contract 
for the erection of the building was taken by 
Mr. Frances for the engineering work, and by 
Messrs. Holdom & Powell for the building. The 
shares, with the exception of twenty-five, were 
at once taken in the locality, and have been paid 
up in full. The foundation-stone of the building 
was laid by the mayor, Mr. Gambrill, in Septem- 
ber, 1868, in the presence of a number of gentle- 
men interested in the prosperity of the town. 
The visitors on the occasion included Baron 
M. de Rothschild, M.P.; the Lord Chief Baron 
(Sir Fitzroy Kelly) ; Dr. Alderson, president of the 
College of Physicians ; and others. The building 
is now open tothe public. It is in the Italian 
style, freely treated, and occupies a frontage of 
117 ft. by a depth of 48 ft. On the lower tier is 
a large swimming and plunge bath, and also 
every description of medicated and “ invalid” 





baths. The first-floor is devoted to a series of 


s assembled in it for the purpose of 
“waking ” a dead body. The people had not 
| been long in the house when the floor, which 
| consisted of stone flags, supported by timber 
couplings, suddenly gave way and fell into the 
cellar underneath, a distance of at least 7 ft. or 
8 ft. The corpse and the people assembled, with 
the furniture, were precipitated to the bottom of 
the cellar. A great portion of the furniture was 
destroyed, but, fortunately, no bodily injuries 
were sustained. It is stated that the accident 
occurred in consequence of the joists which sup- 
the floor having been rotten, and many of 
the floors of the houses in the neighbourhood are 
reported to be in a very dangerous condition from 
the same cause. 

Peterchurch.—A terrific gale of wind recently 
made great havoc at the parish church of Peter- 
church. This old Norman fabric has been 
under repair since October last, and the double 
chancel and apse have been restored. About a 








month ago the work at the nave was begun, and 
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the south wall having bulged, and being very 
much out of the perpendicular, it was necessury 
to take it down and rebuild it (one-half of this 
wall had been rebuilt), the roof stripped of its 
tiles being strongly shored up. This roof was a 
massive one, consisting of twenty-three con- 
tinuous oaken rafters. The wind swept every 
one of these from the wall plates, and whirled 
them into a heap of rnin into the body of the 
church. Most providentially the accident oc- 
curred at a very early hour in the morning, 
before the men went to their work. Thecurious 
old font was encircled by the huge beams, but 
uninjared, and the new walling and windows also 
escaped ; but the roof of the new heating vault 
was smashed in, and some scaffolding and ladders 
broken to pieces. The bishop immediately 
headed a list of subscriptions for the farther re- 
storation of this ancient and interesting church 
with 20/.,an example which it is to be hoped 
will be followed throughout the county. About 
3001. more are required to complete the proposed 
restoration. Mr. T. E. Williams, of Westminster, 
is the architect ; and the builders are Mesars. 
Lewis & Day, of Hereford. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— A frightfal accident 
has happened at the North-Eastern Company’s 
pew goods station, in course of erection at the 
Forth Banks, Newcastle, by which a man was 
killed on the spot, and another received such 


which had appeared in several newspapers, to 
the effect that gas was being manufactured in 
India from sewage, and leading to the inference 
that the same results might be obtained from 
metropolitan sewage. The writer, as Sir John 
remarked, appeared to have ignored the fact 
that Indian sewage consisted principally of solid 
matter, whilst London sewage contained 94 or 
95 per cent. of fluid matter, which would 
render the cost of extraction too heavy to 
be of any practical utility. At the same 
time, on the part of the Board, he wished to 
state that they would give every facility to per- 
sons who desired to experiment with a view of 
arriving at any results not hitherto attained. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Walton.—The new parish church here has 
been consecrated. The church, which has been 
erected from the designs and plans furnished by 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, is built of the red sand- 
stone of the district. The style of the archi- 
tecture of the new building is English Gothic, 
some portions of its details modelled upon the 
old priory at Lanercost, to which the living once 
belonged. At the north-west end there is a 
square tower, surmounted by pyramidal slate 
roof. In the tower is the entrance porch, its 
arched doorway being modelled upon Lanerco:t 











injuries that his death ensued within half an hour 
afterwards. Two glaziers were at work in the; 
station. They were engaged in putting glass | 
into the roof of the building, and for that purpose | 
were on a scaffold close to the roof. While so | 
employed oneof the planks composing the scaffold | 
broke, and the unfortunate men were precipitated | 
to the ground—a very considerable distance. 








THE CLOCK THAT STRUCK THIRTEEN. | 


ArrTEr reading my accustomed weekly periodical, about | 
which I will not say anything, as words would be idle in 
praise of its excellent papers, I beg again to refer to the 
**Clock that struck Thirteen at Midnight.” | 

Before the time of the present St. Paul’s, and as long 
ago as the reign of Henry VII, there is on record a well- 
attested story of s young girl, who, going to confess, was 
importuned by the monk then on his turn there for the 
purpose of confession in the building; and, quickly 
escaping from him up the stairs of the Great Clock Hower, 
raised the ry ux or hammer of the bell of the clock 
just as it had finished striking twelve, and, by means of the | 
roof, eluded her assailant and got away. j 

On accusing him as soon as she reached her friends and | 
home, she called attention to the fact of the clock having | 


| 


architecture. Passing through the porch (which 
occupies the whole area of the tower), and enter- 
ing the body of the church, we find a nave about 
45 ft. long by 22 ft. broad, with an aisle, divided 
from the nave by pointed arches resting upon 
piers ; and at the east end is a large chancel, the 
entrance to which is spanned by another Gothic 
arch. The capital of one of the piers is com- 
posed of a plain moulding, relieved by a band of 
“ dog-tooth ;” and the capital of the other is a 
floral wreath. The chisel marks are left on the 
piers and the arch-stones. The aisle occupies 
the breadth of one side of the tower, and has a 
curved open timber roof. The roof of the rest 
of the building is also of open woodwork, but 
there is no varnish or polish upon any of the 
beams or timbers. The same remark applies to 
the seats throughout the church. The chancel 
fittings are of oak, and the sittings in the body 
of the church are of pitch-pine. There is a sex- 
foil window with three lancet windows beneath 
it, at the west end; along the south side of the 


struck thirteen that time ; and on those in the immediate | nave there are three single lancet windows, and 


thige bos ioes Rtn meagan Fy bpm asked ifso unusual one couplet with a quatrefoil above it; in the 
i sai was so. . : ‘ 

This proved the story, end thoccdieeiantio wus dograd ea, | Dave there are small lancet windows with inner 

.N. | arches, after the style of Lanercost Priory; and 


| in the east end there is a triplet window filled 
| with stained glass (by Mr. Wales, of Newcastle), 
’ uy . ‘ and there are also side lights. The windows are 
PARK-LANE: DANGEROUS STRUCTURES: GAS FROM 9} splayed, and the rough-hewn stone is shown, 
menpnamnens | the quoins only being chiselled. The walls are 

Tue first weekly meeting of the members of plastered. The history of the stained-glass win- 
this Board after the summer recess was held on dow was this. The site of the old church not 
Friday in last week, at the offices, Spring-gardens. being sufficiently large for the new building, and 
Sir John Thwaites, chairman of the Board, pre- | there being no other way of enlarging it except 
sided, and the members present were—Sir W. | by building over the family vault of the Walton 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tite, M.P., Messrs. Thompson, Collinson, P.| Honse family, it was arranged that the graves of 
Taylor, Savage, Richardson, Hall, Rogers, Le the Johnsons should be enclosed in the chancel of 
8. Taylor, Bidgood, Meaden, | the new church, with brass tablets to mark them, 
Fowler, and the east window was filled with stained glass 
Brooker, Barker, Brushfield, R. Taylor, Dalton, as a family memorial. 
Legg, and Saunders. | carved ; the lectern is plain. The vestry is at 


Breton, Runtz, 
Freeman, Phillips, Nicholay, Hows, 


Amongst other business which was transacted, | 


the letter, of which we gave notice last week, | within the communion-rails there are sedilia for 


from Mr. Dunster, stating that a lady, residing 
in the vicinity of Park-lane, was anxious to pre- 
serve Hamilton Gardens from encroachment, 


and was prepared, on the Board obtaining a/ did the carpenter's work. The cost has been 
repeal of the Act for opening up Hamilton-place, | about 2,0001. 


and obtaining an Act for the widening of Park- 


lane, by the removal of Gloucester House, to 
contribute the sum of 50,000l. towards such im- 
provement, was read to the Board. 

It was ordered that the clerk do write to Mr. 
Dunster, to say that the Board could not accede 
to the request of his client. 

A report was read from the Building Act 
Committee, recommending that for the present 
the several district surveyors be requested to 
carry out the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Building (Dangerous Structures) Act, 1869, at 
the same scale of fees as already settled by the 
Board, and that it be referred to the Building 
Act Committee to consider and report as to any 
farther arrangements which they may deem 
necessary for the proper carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this Act. Mr. Bidgood moved the 
adoption of the report, and the motion was 

to 


Sir John Thwaites alluded to paragraph 


The pulpit is of wood, 
the north-east, cut off by a wooden screen; and 


the officiating minister. The mason work was 
done by Mesers. James Ferguson & Sons, of 
Great Orton ; and Mr. Ratherford, of Brampton, 


Carmarthen.—The new church in Lammas- 
street, Carmarthen, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of St. David’s. The charch is intended as 
a chapel of ease to St. David’s. The new building 
was commenced in June, 1867, upon plans drawn 
up by Mr. BR. K. Penson, of Ludlow, architect. 
The building work was tendered for, and the 
tender of Mr. D. M. Williams, of Carmarthen, 
was accepted, the amount of his contract being 
3,0281., the total cost 3,6001. The ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone was performed on 
the 3rd of September, 1867, by the Worshipful 
Master of the local Masonic Club. The archi- 
tecture of the church is mixed, the Gothic, how- 
ever, predominating. It consists of a nave, south 
aisle, north transept, chancel, and a tower over 
the chancel. The dimensions are :—nave, 78 ft. 
by 27 ft. 6 in.; south aisle, 78 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in. ; 
chancel, 41 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. The height to the 
top of the wall plate, is 22 ft., and to the ridge 





has a sharp pointed roof with ornamented iron 
crest, surmounted by three crosses. The chief 
material used is hammer-dressed local stone, 
with facings of Bath stone. The windows, nine. 
teen in number, are filled with cathedral tinted 
glass. The roof is an open one, laid with orna. 
mental slates, the inside being of pine, stained 
and varnished. Ali the fittings of the interior 
are of stained and varnished pine. The pews 
are open, without doors. The nave, aisle, and 
transept are laid with Broseley ornamental tiles, 
and the chancel with encaustic tiles. The gag. 
fittings will consist of brass coronz round the 
columns. The number of sittings is 630. The 
ground around the church is to be laid out and 
planted; and when the funds permit the tempo. 
rary wall now enclosing the ground will be 
superseded by ornamental railings. The sum 
required for the whole work is 3,6001., of which 
3,0001. have been subscribed. 








Books Heceibed. 


Tue “ Transactions of the Manchester Statis. 
tical Society,” 1868-69, just now published, in. 
clude some interesting papers, especially one 
“Oa Vagrants and Tramps,” by Mr. T. Barwick 
Baker. Mr. Baker thus sums up his remarks,— 


* If, then, Iam asked how to make vagrancy cease as 
a trade, I should say,—Ist. Give sufficient food to all who 
apply ; let there be no dirt, no bullying, nothing that can 
be ps AB as @ grievance. 2nd. Make it known to the 

ublic that such is the case, avd beg them not to give, 

rd. Use the ticket system ; not as s magical spell, but as 
a means of relieving from tesk work those who travel fairly 
in order, that you may justly enforce a harder task on 
such as are not travellin g straight at their best pace, 
4. Urge the transference of vagrants from the Poor Law 
and workhouse to the police and County rate, so as to get 
& thoroughly uniform action, 5th. Then build vagrant 
wards at the police stations, with separate rooms—I should 
rather prefer the Witney Foo to those at Oswestry, as 
less expensive, And 6th, When you have made the vagrant 
wards decent, with sufficient food, punish sharply all 





——The Illustrated Midland News, published in 
Birmingham, has begun very fairly. The diffi. 
culty will be to preserve the characteristic on 
which it is founded, and to prevent it from be- 
coming simply an imitation of the London IIlus- 
trated News. 





Miscellanea. 


Minerals and Metals.—There will shortly 
be published an account of the geological survey 
of Great Britain and the mineral statistics of the 
United Kingdom for 1868, which has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Robert Hunt, the keeper of the 
mining records. In a preliminary notice, signed 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, it is stated that 
there has been a falling-off in the quantity of 
coal produced, arising, doubtless, from the long- 
continued commercial depression, and in regard 
to the carriage of coal the tonnage has diminished. 
The production of ores from the British mines 
does not exhibit any material variation. The 
following is the quantity of minerals raised 
in 1868:—Coal, 103,141,157 tons; iron ore, 
10,169,231 ; tin ore, 13,953 ; copper ore, 157,335 ; 
lead ore, 95,236 ; zinc ore, 12,781; iron pyrites 
(sulphur ores), 76,484; gold quartz, 1,191; 
arsenic, 3,300; gossans and ochres, 6,692 ; wolf- 
ram, 9; fluor spar, 60; manganese, 1,700; 
barytes, 14,235; coprolites, 37,500; salt, 
1,513,840 ; clays, fine and fire, 1,012,479. The 
total value is 33,837,8581. The quantity of 
metals obtained from the ores enumerated is,— 
Iron (pig), 4,970,206 tons; tin, 9,300; copper, 
9,817 ; lead, 71,017; zino, 3,713; silver, 835,542 
ounces; gold, 1,012. The money value 1s 
15,736,4161. 


The Canterbury Water Supply.—A report 
from Mr. 8. C. Homersham, the engineer to the 
local waterworks, astothenew works at Wincheap, 
has been printed, together with the report of an 
analysis of the water by Mr. D. Campbell, ana- 
lytical chemist to the Brompton Hospital. The 
water is got from the chalk hills at Wincheap, 
through a bore hole sunk for the purpose. It is 
hard when pumped up from the subterranean 
springs, but, subjected to the lime process of Mr. 
Clark, of Aberdeen, it becomes soft almost as 
rain-water, and is perfectly pure and free from 
organic taint. It is to be conducted through 
pipes in the ground to covered reservoirs, 
whence @ constant supply will be given to the 
town without need for cisterns. ‘he works are 








of the roof 43 ft. The tower is 94 ft. high, and 


nearly completed. 
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Halfpenny Card Postage.—The authorities 
at the General Post-office have recently had 
brought under their notice a system of card 
postage, which has been tried, it is believed 
successfully, in Germany. At first sight, a 
penny-postage seems cheap enough, and the 
trouble of folding up a letter and putting it into 
an envelope may be looked upon as infinitesimal. 
But those who conduct large businesses can tell 
a very different tale. On the other hand, so far 
from decreasing the receipts from Post-office 
traffic, it would tend rathertoincrease them, while 
diminishing materially the bulk and weight of 
the mails. The system would be simply this :— 
Cards would be provided of a standard size by 
the Post-office, having, in one corner, as an in- 
tegral part of the card, a triangular stamp. 
These cards would be sold by the Post-office in 
packets, jast as stamped envelopes are sold now, 
at the rate of one halfpenny for each stamp. A 
trifling addition might be made to the charge, 
to meet the expense of providing the card itself ; 
but probably this would be unnecessary. One 
side of these cards would be appropriated to the 
note or writing to be sent, and the other side to 
the address, and these cards would pass through 
the post-office and be delivered in the ordinary 
way. 


Albert Park, Middlesbrough.—The foun- 
tain which has for some time past been in course 
of construction in the centre of this park is just 
completed, and arrangements are being made for 
its inauguration. It stands on the central plot 
of ground at the junction of the two main walks. 
The basin is 90 ft. in circumference, being en- 
closed in a circle of grey granite, and lined at 


Fall of a House, Clifton.—On Monday 
morning last, soon after half-past seven o'clock, 
an accident of a very alarming character, 
attended by severe injuries to six workmen, 
occurred at the Queen’s-road, Clifton. A series 
of dwelling-houses und shops, called the “ Royal 
Promenade,” are in course of erection between 
the points at present occupied by the Rifle 
Drill-hall and the Queen’s Hotel. The disaster 
occurred by the sudden collapse and tumbling 
down of a considerable portion of the side wall 
of one of the unfinished houses nearest Clifton. 
The wall was of considerable thickness, and, 
falling outwards, buried six of the workmen who 
were on the spot. It is feared that one will not 
survive, and that probably another case will 
prove fatal. The workmen at the place assign 
the accident to two causes. According to some 
of them the wall had been raised too rapidly, 
portions being set upon other portions before 
there had been sufficient time for the parts to 
dry. Others considered that the mortar used 
was not sufficiently good. 


Inauguration of Statues at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool.—A statue of Lord Derby, 
executed in Carrara marble, by Mr. Theed, of 
London, has been publicly inaugurated in the 
large hall of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The 
statue has been provided by the Liverpool cor- 
poration, at an expense of 1,000I., in considera- 
tion of Lord Derby’s gift to the town of the 
Derby Museum, his eminent qualities as a states- 
man, orator, and scholar, and his connexion 
with the county. The statue is of the heroic 
size, and has occupied the artist two years in its 
execution. It represents Lord Derby in the 
robes of a Kuight of the Garter. On the same 





the bottom in whitewash and cement. The 
foundation of the fountain is masked by large 
blocks of freestone, dispersed so as to give a 
natural effect. The fountain rises in four stages, 
including the single pinnacle at the top, so that 
the water will have four distinct falls into and 
from these intercepting shelves of increasing 
size into the basin below. These circular shelves 
are ornamented, especially the lower one, which 
shows a fringe of lilies resting on the leaves, all 
painted in imitation of nature. Four cranes and 
four swans in colours support the two upper 
shelves respectively. It is questionable whether 
such ornamentation will stand the weather, 
coupled with the effect of Tees water conveyed 
in iron pipes. 

The New Workhouse, Westbury-on- 
Severn.—The guardians of this union, having 
for some time past found the accommodation 
afforded by their house wholly inadequate for 
the increasing population of the various parishes 
comprised within their district (which includes 
a portion of the Forest of Dean), lately deter- 
mined to erect what in fact amounts to an 
entirely new workhouse. With this view they 


occasion there was aleo inaugurated the statue, 
|in Carrara marble, by Fontana, of Mr. Joseph 
| Mayer, of Liverpool, who is well known in the 
| scientific world, and who recently bequeathed to 
| the town his museum of historical art, valued at 
| 60,0001., and comprising the Faussett collection 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the Pulsky collection 


‘of ivory and other gems, and a large variety of 


Egyptian remains. This statue is also of the 
heroic size. 


Machine-made Bricks.—Until the present 
time a rule has been in force, owing, we believe, 
to an understanding between the trade societies 
of bricklayers and brickmakers, by which none 
but hand-made bricks were admitted into Man- 
chester. The prohibition also extended to bricks 
which had been manufactured beyond a certain 
distance from the city. The existing strike has 
been the means of inaugurating a new state of 
things. A company known as the Fairy-lane 
(Bury New-road) Brick Company has been 
established for the manufacture of machine-made 
bricks; and on Tuesday morning the master 
builders celebrated their triamph in this matter 
by a demonstration. A hundred carts, laden 





consulted Mr, Alfred W. Maberly, of Gloucester 
and London, architect; and his plans having 
been approved by the Poor-law Board, the con- | 
tract was let to Messrs. James Coleman & Son, | 
of Chaxhill, builders, who are proceeding rapidly | 
with the work. The new buildings comprise a) 
large dining-hall, with chapel over, ascended by | 
staircases, day-rooms and dormitories for the 
aged and infirm and able-bodied of both sexes, | 
and for boys and girls, with schoolrooms, lava- | 
tories, &. Attached are work-rooms, wash- 
houses, laundries, sheds for out-door labour, with 
all other necessary rooms required in a building 
of the kind. The old workhouse will be con- 
verted into an infirmary, wards for infectious 
diseases, &c. It is expected that the new house 
will be ready for occupation daring the coming 
year. 


The Wolf Rock Lighthouse and the 
Storms.—The masonry of the lighthouse being 
complete, a staff of eight men were placed on 
the rock to fit up the doors, windows, and lantern. 
The door, as already noticed in our colamns, is of 
brass, and weighs 13 cwt., yet it opens and shuts 
with ease, and fits so as to exclude every drop of 
water: the framework of the windows and 
of the lantern is proportionately strong and 
requires to be nicely fitted. On Wednesday, the 
8th, the men were all well, and had an ample 
stock of provisions, enough to withstand a 
blockade of several weeks. On the 10th and 
11th the sea rose, and soon broke clean over this 
exposed rock, so that the top of the lighthouse 
had to be securely battened over, and the door 
and windows closed. The eight men had to 
make themselves close prisoners. Gales and 
tremendous seas have since unavailingly assailed 





with bricks from Fairy - lane, and owned by 
different contractors now engaged upon works in 
the city, passed in procession to Albert Square, 
where they halted for a few minutes. They 
were afterwards taken to the various buildings 
on which they were to be employed. A con- 
siderable proportion of the bricks manufactured 
by the company will be used in the erection of 
he new Town-hall.—Manchester Guardian. 


Opening of the York Institute Art Ex- 
hibition and Fancy Fair.—An art exhibition 
has been opened in the lecture-hall of the York 
Institute, with the view of popularizing the 
institute and clearing it from debt, as well as 
improving the taste of the working classes and 
the citizens generally. The exhibition, which it 
is proposed shall remain open for at least one 
month, comprises, in numerous sections, a col- 
lection of paintings by old masters and modern 
artists, water-colour drawings, engravings, 
chromolithographs and photographs, busts, 
statuary, articles of vertu, literary and historical 
autographs, ancient costames and armour, old 
china and earthenware, coins, metal and leather 
work, wood carvings and various models, arti- 
ficial flowers, ornaments, stuffed birds and 
animals, scientific apparatus, geological speci- 
mens, 


Presentation. —Some difficult alterations 
having been completed at Thogmorton-cham- 
bers, the successful termination of the work was 
celebrated by a dinner, on which occasion the 
architect (Mr. C. N. McIntyre North) was pre- 
sented by his client with a timepiece, as a mark 
of approval. The contractors were Messrs. 
Newman & Mann, of Peter’s-hill ; and Mr. Waller, 





the lighthouse, 


of Fish-street-hill. 


The Proposed Wet Dock at White- 
haven.—At a special meeting of Whitehaven 
Town and Harbour Trustees, Mr. Stiven, the 
harbour engineer, laid before the trustees a plan 
for the construction of a wet dock in the harbour 
of Whitehaven. The situation of the proposed 
dock is thus described in Mr. Stiven’s report :— 
One of the dock walls will run parallel with 
Tangier-street. The length of this wall will be 
570 ft. The wall at the west end of the dock 
will be 330 ft. long, and intersects the bulwark. 
The front wall across the north harbour will be 
560 ft. in length, and 70 ft. in width. Through 
this wall, and adjoining the present north wall, 
will be placed the dock entrance-gate, 50 ft. in 
width. The wall at the east end of the dock 
will be 360 ft. long. The area of water space 
will be nearly four acres and a half. The meet- 
ing received the report, and resolved that it be 
printed and circulated, and that Mr. Stiven pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost and the probable 
ner that would be required to carry out his 
P 


An Arminian Church in England.—A 
religious service of a very unusual character was 
performed at Chorlton-on-Medlock on Friday 
week—the laying of the foundation stone of the 
first Arminian Church in England. The officiating 
priest wore a magnificent blue cope, richly 
trimmed with gold fringe. The foundation 
stones, sixteen in number, were blessed on the 
previous Sunday. Each stone is dedicated to 
one of the apostles and fathers of the Church, 
and has its special place assigned according to 
the Arminian rubric, in the foundations. During 
the ceremony the priest held in his hand a gold 
cross, and read from a richly-bound missal the 
psalms and other prayers arranged for the 
service. An acolyte carried the stones, which 
are about 2 in. long, in a bag, each one 
folded in a white linen cloth, with the saint’s 
name inscribed upon it. Small holes were cut 
in the foundation to receive the stones, which 
were deposited at each corner. 


Restoration of St. David’s Cathedral.— 
The building committee held a meeting at 
Carmarthen a few days ago, the Lord Bishop in 
the chair, when a financial report was read. It 
appears that, including 10,0001. given by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, about 21,0001. are 
available; and that about 18,0007. have been 
already spent. Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, 
reported upon the works already executed by 
Messrs. Wood & Sons, and made a rough esti- 
mate of what it would cost to repair and restore 
thoroughly the remaining portion of the interior, 
the roofs, and external walls—viz., about 11,0001. 
Mr. Scott is to report to a fature meeting, and 
an appeal for further subscriptions is to be 
made. 


Earthquakes in France and Elsewhere. 
On September 11th, at 5°5 a.m., a violent shock of 
earthquake took place at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, 
spreading in the direction of Baréges, Luz, and 
Saint Sauveur. The noise wassimilar tothe rolling 
of distant thunder, and was terminated by an 
explosion such as would be caused by the falling 
in of some cavern. At Bagnéres several persons 
thought that their houses were falling down, and 
got out of bed to rush abroad. At Saint Sauveur, 
a lady passenger in the diligence between Luz 
and Baréges felt the ground undulate under her 
feet at the same time; the earthquake roll was, 
as usual, like a cart rolling over a paved street. 
There have also been earthquakes at the Isle of 
St. Thomas and in South America. 


The Baronetcies of Mr. Whitworth and 
Mr. Pairbairn.—It is stated that Mr. Whit- 
worth and Mr. William Fairbairn have accepted 
the baronetcies which have been offered to them 
by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Whitworth’s name will, 
perhaps, be remembered more by the improve- 
ments which he has made in the construction of 
tools than by the rifle which bears his name ; 
and Mr. Fairbairn’s discoveries in metallurgy, 
adding, as they have done, to the material wealth 
of the country, abundantly entitle him to such 
honour as the Government has to bestow. Both 
of the new baronets have risen from the work- 
man’s bench. 


Working Men's College.—The sixteenth 
session of this college will commence on Monday, 
October 25, when the principal, the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge, will deliver the inaugural address. 
Six new class-rooms are now in course of erec- 
tion, at an estimated cost of about 2,0001.; of 
this sum about 400l. are still required. 
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Banbury Church Plans.—The adjourned 
meeting, with the view of applying for a facalty 
to carry out the plans that had been submitted 
for a new chancel, was held last week, and as 
the proposers, very unwisely, as it seems to 
us, would make no concession whatever as to the 
Beven steps up to the communion-table, the 
ition shown continued to be so strong that 
the vicar and his friends withdrew the plans. 
All the opposition said was, do without two or 
three of the steps: surely a small concession to 
make. Salvation does not depend on such steps 
as these. 


Lamplighting by Electricity.— Mr. Hart, 
an experienced electrician, has propounded a 
scheme for lighting up all the street lamps in 
Edinburgh at once from an electric battery. 
The saving of gas alone, without taking the other 
savings on ladders and lamp-lighters into account, 
is said to show a figure beyond the expenses of 
the simple lighting power. The proposal to light 
lamps by electricity is not a new one, as old 
volumes of the Builder can testify. 


Shoreditch New Town-hall.—The venti- 
lating tubes of the sun-burners were placed so 
near to the woodwork, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Building Act, that an accident 
was feared. The suggestions of several prac- 
tical men have been taken on the matter, and 
the vestry resolved to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Strode & Co., who undertake to con- 
struct additional shafts of ventilation and other 


For building Mortuary Hall, Lodge, and enclosing walls 
for Hebrew Congregation, ‘ a 
H. H. Collins, architect. Quantities suppli 
Batstone —— — 

e Sreererrrrrrrrttitr Tritt tm iy 


Waden & Son .,......0..erceceereeess 


Witton, Birmi . Mr. 
by Mesars. 





esooocs 
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For the erection of a villa residence, in the King’s-road, 
t. Messrs. Hills 















For erecting show-rooms and offices for the City of 
London Real Property Co y, Limited, at 25, Mincing- 
lane, City. Mr. Kdwin A. B. Crockett, architect :— 












improvements for the sum of 461. 


The Female Art Gallery. 1 bazaar is | 
being got up for the sale of works of art exe- , 
cuted by female artists, the proceeds of which | 
will be devoted to the Female Art Gallery, in | 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-equare. The 
bazaar is to be opened for five days, and close | 
on Christmas Eve. Those who desire to en- 
courage female art can become subscribers to , 
this gallery. | 


The Pioposed New College at Rother | 
ham.—We are glad (says the Sheffield Indepen- | 
dent) to be able to announce that a site has at 
length been obtained for the College, which is | 
intended to supersede the present one at Rother- 
ham. The committee have succeeded in pur- | 
chasing 8} acres of land at Moorgate, near the | 
residence of Mr. Jubb. 


Preliminary Opening of the Suez Canal. 
M. de Lesseps, it is reported by telegram, has | 
passed through the whole length of the Suez 
Canal in fifteen hours, by steamer, the barriers 
whic 1 obstructed the passage of the water into 
the Bitter Lakes having been removed. 


' the Epsom Local Board of Health. 


Bequest for Chapels and Schools.—Mrs. 
Burton, who died recently at Roundhbay, near 
Leeds, has left some large bequests for charitable 
purposes. The total amount of her benefactions 
exceeds 30,0001., of which 15,0001. are to be de- 
voted to the erection of Wesleyan chapels and 
schools in Camberland and Scotland. 


The Expected High Tides.—Consequent 
on the report of the high tides expected next 
mouth large numbers of persons residing in | 
houses on the banks of the Thames are taking. 
measures to prevent the water entering their 
dwellings. 


Great Fire in Bordeaux Harbour.—Be- 
tween twenty and thirty large vessels have been 
destroyed by fire in Bordeaux harbour. The fire 
originated in a .ighter loaded with petroleum. 








TENDERS. 
For building a warehouse, 28, St. Mary Axe, EF. . 
H., H. Collins, architect :— a 


IR |. science obidininidiceaicdicatin £936 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons ...........csccsceee. ailing 788 0 0 

AP nen keedisissieniiesianlipndninlinemiauadaia ey 736 0 0 
Cohen (accepted)............ cece 750 0 0 





For building warehouse, 29, St. M Axe, 
Collins, architect :— ; ise 








Abrahams ..... 0 0 

© sepvensupnaseccanninnecsedasee 00 
Ebbs & Son 00 
DUN capiesietenrt aceite ncmendeign eye « 00 





For building stables, Stratford. 
Mr. H. H. Collins, architect oa ly Ne 


Ebbs & Sons (accepted) 


For alterations and additions to stables, Wi : 
enn Conteh oyun, Mr, H. Sl. Golan, whee ee 











Gammon & Sons ..........06...000 .. 23,890 0:0 
Myers & SOD ..,....cccscrerssereraseree 2,536 0 O 
CRIPRBRD ..caredne<coineicenen aes 396 0 0 
Newman & Mann................... . 2,335 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 2,230 0 0 
TR He Gidedinubedbh 2,189 0 0 
Ashby & Son... 2,148 0 0 
SROUG ... cccensesaagapee . 2,044 0 0 
IUMIIR arccssvcunteuncetns byatunenanieecee 1,995 0 0 
For works at Philip-street, Kingsland. Mr. W. Mundy, 
architect :— 
F. & F.3. W000,,.....ccsorecerssevenee £350 0 0 
INE DEON ctv se Ee 
BEE supccnsetsuncnebuneenen cimimaiwne oe oe 
Blackmore & Morley (accepted)... 290 0 0 
For works at 337, Goswell-road. Mr. W. Mundy, 
architect :— 
Peters £153 0 0 
IRI  cxsivesusieannipbeeeeitineinnts tiubicidaiade 147 0 0 
SEEME” sashiteiaiegigdcsdahuaciuanamenanons ote 140 0 0 
AEE so iaccntsincecdnbbastéasepacseces 136 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .,.......cco0s+00 128 10 0 
Beales ........ alianacaisniatigiatn sionabanibeieh 112 10 0 





For works at “Old Blue Last,’ Curt«in-road, Shore- 
ditch, for Messrs, Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton. Mr. 
W. E. Williams, architect :— 


BO sovcetartiisetranagesannct easennamee £220 0 0 
Fairhall & Weekes ............000...00 760 0 0 
Marr ( pted) 725 0 0 








For construction of sewage tank and engine-house, for 


Trehearne, architect :— 


Coker 0 


ecococe > 






Appleby 
Coker (accepted) 


eooocecooeo 


coo 





For the erection of St. Luke’s Church, Halliwell, 
Lancashire. Medland & Henry Tuylor, architects :— 
. £5,200 


Middiehurst ... 00 
NIE. cnctanes 00 
Ellis & Hinch 00 
ee BR TE ee 4,344 0 0 
Robinson & Son (accepted) ...... 4,232 0 0 





For new Cattle Market, Melton Mowbray. 
Johnson, architect :— 


No.1 Contract, for Excavators, Roadmakers, and Builders’ 
Work, 


Mr. R. W. 


Lee & Alderson.........c0-sscsseee-« £4,250 0 0 
J.& G. Tomlinson .............0. + 3,79) 0 0 
eS OID... .annerianareditan ehenes 3,750 0 0 
TNE ficnttnncnteeepiachaprwamncanterais 3,748 0 0 
MNS cuhdoustdhanbbhelossnesbvoun eoesevers +» 3,600 0 0 
pe Ys ane ae patheieéai . 3,588 0 0 
Thompson ........... priinncin panrangnas 3,585 0 0 
MEE pusndsnccaneohssneansiatcetadad 3,488 14 6 
No, 2 Contract, for Cast and Wrought Ironwork, 
BE OBS i coicenteiniienennns 1,273 15 0 
Jukes, Colson, & Co. ............00 1,179 0 0 
SN iso ccibei de tidbd-csamibasiebisaise 1,169 0 0 
Ratcliffe & Co, ........ peieapiitins naan . 1115 0 0 
SS eae peamennitnaies nenaeie 1,107 0 0 
a ee Kalioandisvniend + 1,08 0 0 
pam. tuneup TION « 1,085 0 0 
SII icicts nditiecrinnarncanesin waite. 1,063 0 0 
Mellard csocsee 1,048 0 O 
SPNIDY wceanhncasaniss oaheensaimsohasty 986 0 0 
NE sa daca riaicassnabendlobbivateiotakes 970 0 0 
Southwell & Co. .....cccoccooesse one §=6: 968 sD «OD 
MUU eintktskinssnincestenctiis leaseoe 909 0 0 





For new Infirmary and other alterations at Melton 





cle RETEST 
= haan came 
Sale (accepted pocabacceisietvabedadiiiod . 29700 





Mowbray Union Workhouse, Mr, R. W. Jobnson 
architect :— ' 
Weaver & Barnes ..... pualeuhineoed £2,246 10 0 
Thompson sereecseaeesrcecsssescesescess 2,119 0 O 
Halliday & Cane ............. faa 2,082 0 0 
Osborne Brothers conan 2,080 0 0 
BOY setasctcascaldasmet neuen: 2,050 0 0 
Jobnson ..... Seihvwild Casibidadan bbithduen 024 0 
Herbert ........ rvesereescccses 1,900 10 0 
ee SS ae «- 1,94 0 0 
OE asstetione shissvebinecivnaded tosesceres 1,000 OOD 











For alterations aud additions to Craven M 
Mowbray. Mr, R. W. Johnson, architect ;— °’ 


At House and Offices. 
‘Neale & SonB....,.....0cc-cssverecseees S775 0 0 
Herbert 














py twee pond for Mr. 8. P. Willamen «Bus; = =§=6Herbert ......... abesttsetens erveecccsecees FOO 0 
& Fletcher, architects :— Faat 
BNetASOOE «.ssescacccoocssnvesesvsersesssee 785 “OO en oe 0 
Wicks & Bangs... ce 990 O O Stables. 
Sheffield ...,........ 693 0 0 Herbert 986 0 9 
Stevens ....0- 658 0 0 Neale. & Sand,,.......cccrcercersssesssaeere 950 0 0 
SS ae 650 0 0 bE erecereepenscesesveress HB 0 0 
DROVE, ciccecrecrecocsessee sekeees 648 0 0 
For house in Mansion House-street, Hammersmii 
For a bridge at Raislip, Middlesex. Mr. G, Eves’ |Mr.C. Bawn. Mr. W. L. Gomme, womeas gl ” 
archi a : eee £462 0 
Are £207 2 0 ERICDWRILE .....c0cccsseesseresrens erases 379 0 0 
Hems0d ..eveeneersrrer-coserercemneesesseee 206.10 0 Oa nnees caress sseesesnsanseeesesesere 369 0 0 
Cox (accepted) ........,0c0ccesese ee ee Chamberlin Brothers (accepted)... = 0 0 
dls ti Siiochinctmmabnnaiase 0 





Fortwo houses in Regent-street, Bow, for Mr. Haya, 
Mr. W. L. Gomme, architect ; — 
Sprinks ( } eosconetenen sorsereee £550 0 0 





For villa residence at Dresden, for Mr. W. Co 
Messrs. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantities = 
plied :— 

BRO DOR. ..screesecocncosenniacnedin -cneicscti FED. -Q'0 
Collie B-EROE, ..rccnisnrsqrenneen 

Harvey (accepted) ......... 
Redman 








For villa, Shelton Hall Estate, Hanley, for Mr. J, Mou. 
ford. Mesers. Scrivener & Son, achitects, Quantities 


supplied :— 
Brindley & Critchlow .................. £850 0 0 
Bennett & Cooke................+ scutes 646 0 0 
Wooldridge (accepted) ..........-.... 825 0 0 
PRI, coseeceeres aaaseonnenteteonntaeds 824 0 0 
Barlow ..... NF ais aha PO Se 799 0 0 





For shop and premises, Stafford-street, Hanley, for Mr, 


Boult. Messrs, Serivener & Son, architects, Quantities 
supplied :— 
Brindley & Critchlow ..........++-+-+-- £680 0 0 
Matthews ....... anecosecese pobeosenmeseese 559 0 0 
ETE igenssdbabeosssaaibae 566 0 0 
Bowden ( BOG) ccesasereresso wesw 555 10 0 








For limekiins, Hanley, for Mr. J. C. Daniel. Messrs, 
Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Rediern Brothers....... pnncccmeravesuee £55) 0 0 








Mr. W. Scarlett | 


For three cottages, Tinkersclough, for Mr. Frost, 
Mesers. Serivener & Son, architects. Quantities sup 





plied :— 
NN a ciccitistinasicigvenonins ciaabeneeiae £384 0 0 
kK, Hammersley (accepted) ......... 380 0 0 
For fixtures, Queen's Hotel, Hanley. Messrs, Scrivener 


& Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
IE oT nncheanannapannenbins £359 0 0 
R. Hammersley (accepted) .,....... 345 0 0 





For additions to brewery, Burslem, for Mr. H. Parker, 





Messrs. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantities stp- 

lied : — 

af | papscceqagennces tena £745 0 0 
UMN ccncovesedegntnsctcssnndioscnssienes 715 0 0 
Barlow (accepted) .., see, 687 0 0 
Bennett & Cooke ........-ccccecsescerees 60 0 0 

For Ironwork for the above. 
Warver ..... nb ciiktndtinsualinatenghichbiigesaih £131 19 6 
Railway Foundry Company ......... 125 13 2 
OER eae 118 00 
Barker & Cope  .........-.:seseeseneees 117 18 4 
North Statturdshire Eugimeering 
Company (accepted) .......... ene M4 41 





For villa residence at Erith, Kent. Mr. Herbert Ford, 






architect. uantities nut supplied :— 

wi Patan odieatataene anol ee aa £2,110 0 9 
Crabb & Vaughan................00. 2,103 0 0 
BE mri Wee 4 
Cooke & Groen ,,....sc-cscerscerncrace 2,071 0 0 
Harrison & Bons ............ce000-0 1,990 0 0 
Harrison & Edwards ............... 1,064 0 : 
Lidbetter Seveerceecercacecese ereeeerece 1,900 0 9 
Davis 09 
Hearle ... 00 
Vaughan 0 0 
Blackmore & 0 ; 
Turner... 0 

sma 0 
Blease (accepted) ..........2++ v 


Houses, Church-street, Blackfriars. — It is 4 
on the part of Mr. Cohen, one of the tenderers, t 
did not receive avy quantities from Mr, Shrubsvie. 


ee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 
J. D, P. (Satis).—G. J. (ouch @ scheme for crossing the oop 
already been proposed with great sminuteness by Mr. Balemad - 
—J. M. B. & Bons (Mr. Shrubsole asserta tant 40 took OF” 
quantiti-s).—J. R. H.—E. A. C.—J. N.—H.— Mr. ae a 
W.L.C=J. 3. O—R. N 6—E, A—Privete.—J. F T-1." 
Mr, U—W. 6. L. gust 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books sd 
addresses. sale 
All statements of facts, lists of T niders, &e,, must be #comhe 
by the name and address of the seuder, not wecesstill 
publication. 


at 
Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles,.and paper reed 





public meetings, restr, of couse, with the authors. 
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MARBLE WORKS. 
THE LARGEST AND RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF MARBLE CHIMNEY -PIECES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Fitted with Marble Fenders and Tile Hearths complete, with Stoves suitable to the Design, is at 


G. MITCHELL'S, MASON, 166, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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, IN THE FOLLOWING MARBLES :— 
STATUARY BRECHE SIENNA GREEN BLACK 
BLANC P, ITALIAN GRIOTTE ROSE DE CASTILLE BARDILLA ST. ANNE 
VEIN BROCATELLE SARANOLIN NAPOLEON BLUE BELGE 
SICILIAN JAUNE LAMARTINE LANGUEDOC MALPLAQUET ROUGE ROYAL 
JASPER JAUNE FLEURI BLACK AND GOLD COQUILLE ROUGE GRIOTTE 


FOSSIL, BRECHE D'HERCULANEUM, VERT DES ALPS, PORPHYRE, and various GERMAN MARBLES. 
Also ALABASTER Inlaid in various Colours, DEVONSHIRE, and the various BRITISH and other choice MARBLES. 


Over 1,000 in STOCK, varying from £1. 5s. to £240 each. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CARRIED OUT WITH THE GREATEST ACCURACY AND PROMPTNESS. 
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MOG i 
COLUMNS, FONTS, HALL-FLOORS, STAIRCASES, OR ANY MARBLE WORK 
ESTIMATED FOR. 
The greatest stimulus has been given by the above Firm to the Importation of Foreign Marble Work, which can be supplied 
at less than the cost of English labour. A number of OLD CHIMNEY-PIECES on View. Established nearly 20 years. 


For the advan of country Architects, Builders, and Merchants, by their giving a description of rooms for which Chimney-Pieces are 
required, stating Tn OR og Sreeswere and Particulars will be forwarded, together with Prices for same, and Samples of the Marbles, if 
required ; also a Sheet of Designs of Chimney-Pieces and Monuments. 
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ESTIMATES will be FORWARDED for any kind of STONE, in Blocks, Slabs, Landings, or Scantlings, or Worked 
ready for Fixing, by Ship or Rail. 

TWO MINUTES’ WALK from KENSINGTON MUSEUM STATION, Metropolitan Railway. OMNIBUSES from 

ISLINGTON and the CITY every TWO MINUTES, 
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G@&” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor.” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTI.- 
FICATE. — Transitatiox. — “ We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. J. C. Thompson 
& Co. certify that the IRON SAFES of Messrs. 
CHUBB & SON, London, of which these gentle- 
men are Agents, were exposed for several hours 
to the fire that took place in the offices of the 
National Government on the evening of the 26th 
instant; that in our presence they were easily 
opened with their respective keys; that the 
moneys and important documents they contained 
were found in perfect order ; and that these Safes 
are now in use in the National Treasury Office.— 
Buenos Ayres, July 31st, 1867. 

(Signed) J. M. Draco, 

Treasurer of the National Government. 
JosE Tomas Roso. 
Juan M. ALVAREZ, 


A true copy.—A. M. BE...” | 


A large assortment of these Safes may be in- 
spected, and lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB 
& SON’S, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 68, 
Cross-street, Manchester ; 28, Lord-street, Liver- | 
pool; and Horseley-fields, Wolverhampton. | 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with | 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








Just published, price 10s. ‘ 
ARGREAVES & CRAVEN’S NEW 
PATTERN BOOK of ENCAUSTIC and GEOMETRICAL 
TILES, a» mavufactured by them from Desigus by A. Waterhouse, 
F.RLBA. John Gibbs, George Goldie, J. F. Benuley, BR. P. Spiers, 
T. H. Watson, and others, 
To be bad on application at Jackfield Works, near Broseley, S.lop. 


K ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDEKS' 


PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kiuds 
of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, aud au 
Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Coustruction 
of Buildings. and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors 
Illustrate i and exemplified by eye yaaa and numerous W oud- 
ote. al 8vo. price Ss. neatly 
‘loaat Published by T. KELLY, Paternoster row ; SIMPKIN & 
MARSHALL; avd may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, new Editions in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works :— 

1. PETER ’NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
C+RPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by | 
TEEDGOLD : bemg a oew and complete System of Lines, for the | 
Use of Workmen, fouaded on Geometrical and Mecnanical Princi- | 
ples. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30+. ; containing upwards of 120 | 
Stee! Piates, and nussereus Woodcut Disgrams. j 

29. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED 
GOLD) beth plain aud ornamental ; containing a new aud complece 
Bystem of Lines for Stone-cutting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 








Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety | take piace at CARKARA WHA*F, Thames Bank, Pimlico, to clear 
spa_e fur building new offices, house, &c. 


of new Designs fur Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &c.; and a Description of the various Materials employed. lea 
Paris at 3+. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of Ninety Steel j 
Pilates, and numerous Woodcuta. ‘ 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore. | 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE; containing plain and simple Rules fur Drawing and Execat- 
ing them in the purest style, including an Historical Dercription of | 
Gothic Architecture. Il.ustrate* by upwards of Ove Hundred Steel | 
Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including pame- | 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at 3s. or in 


boards, 36s. 
v 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA) 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas, By 
8. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with 
Direction for Building, and the estimated cost of each edifice. Twelve 
Parts at 36. or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- | 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Ssctions, Perspective Views and Details | 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses,Gas Works, Markets, and 
other Buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect. 
B.au*fuily engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 32s. boards. 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE, con‘aining a Series of for Decorating Apsrt- 
ments with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Architecture. 
By H. W. and A. ARROWSMITG, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32. ’ 

7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouriag, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W.M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3s. or iu boards, 32a. 

The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, comprehending 
Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in 
every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Ilastrated 
by upwards of 2.000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERF, Ci:il 

neer,&c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has deve- 
loped many of the important facta since the first publication, in 1835, 
of the Encyclopetia. The inventions and discoveries recently made 
have engaged the sdulous attention of the Editor ; fur, as the value 
each was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- 
pared. By the selection of new articles, and care in the revision of 
eld ones, this edition has now become systematically enri: hed ; #0 
that it may be received as fully and faithfally expressing “ the exist- 
ing state of Engineering and , slapted to the wants of 
Practical Men.” In two large Svo, vols, cloth lettered, price 30s, 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 

& CO.’"3 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHSET 

of every article required in a well- fchool, sent for three 
stamps.-- PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Feo): Sheets, 2. per bundle of 100, By for 96 stamps, 
RACTICAL DIRECTIONS for COM- 
BATING INFECTION, and Preventing the @pread of the 
* Catching” Diseases, es Scarlet Fever, Measles, mall Pox, 
Typhus, &c embodyiug the recommendations of Dr. Budd, Dr. Hard- 
wicke, and cthers, Bpecisily cesigued for Distribution by Gusrdians, 
Health ctors, Poor-Law Surgeons, Medical Men, 
Clergymen, Vis tore, & 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, London. 








lished, price One F hilling, 


Just pu 
JN IONISM : with Remarks on the Report 


¥ of the Com 
By JAMES STIRLING, Avthor of “ Letters 
Glasgow : JAMFS MACLEHOBP. 
Lendon : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


TO ARCHITECT AND SURVEYORs, 
gen et 


Capital, the fonsi 
some years, is desirous of purchasine a JUNIOR P raat 
Address, TUSCAN, 5, Talbot-road, Westbourne Park. ies 





——— 


RCHITECTS can have DRAWINGS, &;. 








MADE on moderate terms, an Architect, at his own 0. 
whose time ie only pariially coupled during the day.—Addreu, git 
To DECORATORS, ao, 
(J ALDERS, ly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Gilding in all it branches 
gpa ae Bleaheim. 
found if required.—Addreas to the Secretary, nr’ °rs°% Material 





MONUMENTAL LETTER CUTTERS 
Granit beta Ber pa ee wet ang Marble, Stone, and 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, 


will be published on SATURDAY, the 16th inst. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion caunot be re-eived by the 
Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 9th. 

London : LONGMANS & CO. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 


PRIVATE FRILLS, new Standing Orders for the ensuing 
Session, Levelling Books, Tracing Paper, Urawing Paper, and every 
requisite for the u e of Erginerrs, &c engaged in the preparation of 
pl-ps for deposit. Plans, &. Lithographed with the greatest expe- 
dition.~ WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-strect, and 66, London- 











wall, Landon. 
Houses of LORDS and COMMONS. 


SESSION 1870.— The New Ftandirg Orders relative to Private 
Bills, are now ready. and will be delivered post free. Price 5a, ~ 
WATERLOW & 80N8, 49, Parliament-«treet, We-tminster. 


OLOURED SUPPLEMENT to THE 


/) ENGINEER, OCTOBER Ist, 1869.—FTRST and SECOND- 
CL488 CARRIAGES NORTH-LONDON RAILWAY. W. Adama, 
d, fu } 


Esq. Engineer.—Four-page sheet, d i » fall 


HE ENGINEER of FRIDAY, OCT. Ist- 


CONTER Ts. 

1.— Festiniog Railway, No. 2 (illustrated). 

2—The Iron and Steel Institute. 

3.— Positive-motion Loom (i/lustrate4), 

4—Shand and Mason’s New Steam Fire Engine ({llust: ated). 
5.—Tthe Holland North Sea Canal (illustrated). 

6.—Pneuma'ic Ore Stamps (illustrates), 

7.—Toe Sewage Questi.n. 

&—The Highways of Nations, 

9.—Literatare. 
10.—The Engineering and Scientific News of the Week. Fall 

Lists of Patents 
THE ENGINEER, price 6d ; by post 74.—Office :' 163, Strand, 
and at all Newsagents and Railway Stations, 





A 














TWO DAYS’ SALE OF MAHOGANY AND TIMBER. 
FOB SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, IN THE SALE ROOM, +t 


BARNES & SONS’ 





o'clock precisely. 
For account of Importers, 
30,000 #prace Deal's and Battens, &c. 
6,090 Quebee Pine Deals and Pianks 
4,000 4 inch Swedish Red Deals 
1,000 Pitch Pine Deals 
7,000 Oneza and Archangel Des's and Battens 
10,000 Ul-abore Redwood Batteus 
6,000 Gefle Redwood Deals, Rattens, and Boards 
100 Loads Quebec Yellow and Red Pine Timber 
100 Logs fresh Quebec Oak 
500 Loade Memel and Danz'c Red Timber 
300 Loads fresh Swedish Redwoo! Pir 
300 Loads Fresh Savannah Pitch Pine 


100,000 Boards Prepared Flooring 
50 Fathoms Quebec and St. Peterburg Lathwood 
With other Goods. 


SECOND DAY’S SALE. on THURSDAY, 7th OCTOBER, 
At HALF-PART ONE o'clock precisely. 
Lucecheon at Haif- past Twe.ve o'clock. 
278 som Mahaguey 7 
8 


Ang 
500 Logs fre-h Birch 
80 Crown Wa‘necot Oak Logs 
With other Goods, 
For Catalogues apply to 


] Beir g the entire Carg> per 
J Anna, ‘rom Tonala di:ect 


F. KE. BARNES & SONS, Brokers, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, September 23, 1969. 


r [°° SCULPTORS, MASONS, &c.— PRE- 


LIMINARY NOTICK—An Unreserved SALE of MARBLE in 
BLOCK and 8LAB3,and ALABASTER ORNAMEN1B6, wili shortly 





B. FABBRICOTTI, 





| aud duct carts, phaeton, chaise, carts, wagon, timber elm 





FOREST GATE. —To Contractors, Farmers, Town Carmen, 
Wheelwrights, Builders. and 0 herr. 


ME: JAMES SCULLY is instructed to 
SELL by PUBI.IC AUCTION, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
7th, at TWELVE for UNE v'clock, on the PREMIp RS. Chatsworth- 
road, Forest Gate, by ord-r of Mr. George Harsis, TWENTY superior 
CAKT and VAN BORSES, twenty sets of barnes, twenty brick, slop, 


— ag 4 timber, peving, bricks, pump., and other effec's of a con- 
ractor, in cousequence of the expiration of various contracts wit 
the West Ham Board of Health. ' . 





CROUCH-END STATION, Hornsey, on the Edgware and 
bgate Railwa: 


Hig y. 

M® A. RICHARDS will SELL b 

AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, a | 
6th, at ONK, 800 STONEWARE PIPES, Bends, and Junctions ; 5,000 
sgricultural pipes, 150 te:a-cotta chimney-pots, closet pans, traps, 
snks, paving. end other bricks, garden edging, 5,000 pan and plain 
Ules, two carts, harness, &c.—On view the day previous, Catalogues 
obtained om the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Tottenham. 





To Builders, Carpenters, Pianoforte-makers, ani Others.—Gray’s- 
inn-road, near Metropolitan Railway Ststion, King’s-cross, 
ME. LEkEW" will SELL “by AUCTION, 

on the PREMISES, Britannia-street, on MOND. a 
kh 4, at TWELVE for ONK, the STOCK | comprining L060 pine, 
yellow, and white planks, deals, aud battens 3; 200 equares of floor- 
ing, 18,000 feet quartering, 4,000 fret wide pine, 3,000 feet mahogany, 
ae daniee ae ee battens, dry cut +tuff, old materials, 

— Auction q tead-: Rear 
Fag Se gton-street, Hamps' roa i, the 








Ju-t publisbe?, 


Bg MADE EASY. 


A quick and aceurate method of taking out tities from 

ne nee te ae or wibouta po Sn hg Sent free 
or stamps.—A , of 

pHa wag fo ery dre s, A. U. 5, Northbrook-terrace, Burnt 


PARTNERSHIP. — To ARCHITECTS 


ABUUT TO RETIRE.—A Gentleman, of considera! ° 
ence, is open toan ENGAGEMENT, with a view to epee 
or the Whole of a weil-established Practice, — OMEGA 
4, Oxford villas, The Grove, Hammersmith, , : 





| evel-sing testunonials, 





WN TRAVELLER WANTED, to cal 

. pon Builders, neers, and Others. Must be able to dray 

take out quantitier, make estimates. One sccurtomed io 

girders, and gasworks, preferred.—Apply, by letter only, to 

JUKE, COULBON, STOKES, & OO. 11 avd 12, Clement's as 
E.C, stating silary expected, and name of last employer. 


T° MILL SAWYERS. — WANTED, , 
Man to work « ‘small saw-mill (vertical and cireular aa 
Must be stasdy, industrious, and honest.—Apply, stating wages, 1, 

ALFKED ESPLEY, Contractor, Evesham, Worcestershire. 


IMBER TRADE —WANTED, an active 


f Young Man, as FOREWAN and SALESMAN at a Timber Yarj 
and Saw Mills.—Applty to R. J. Ac.rn-wharf, Old Kent-rovi, London, 











——————. 


ANTED, a strong, respectable YOUTH 

as INDOOR APPRENTICE to the PLUMBING al 

DECORATING BUSINES#. Premium moderate, Referencss ex: 

pn J. WROUGHTON, Plumber, Repton, Barto. 
on- nt. 





LERKS OF WORKS, 


TO C 
W ANTED, immediately, a thorou 
practical and experienced Man. as CONTRACTOR’3 
of WORKS over a Job in the Midiand counties, Unexcep- 
tion-ble references will be required —Address, stating terms aad 
to OMEGA, Husband’s Bosworth, Rugby 
Post-office. 





TO PLASTERKRS. 


WANTED, FOUR good WORKMEN 
used to Cement Work. None but experienced hands need 
apply.— Address, JOHN COLE, Builder, Hertford-strest, Coventry, 











| es TIMBER | 
« YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, | 


the 6th, snd THURSD.Y, the 7:h of OCTOBER, 1869, at TWO | 





WORKING FOREMAN WANTED, to 


ntend the of a set of farm batldings ia 


erection 
| Shropshire, Unexorptionab’e references required —Apply, stating 


wages, to ALFRED EsPLtY, Contractor, Evesham Worcestershire 


\ ANTED, in an ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 

a Young Man who is a good CORRESPONDENT. H+ must 
a’so be able to take out quantities from drawings, aud be quick at 
figures —Apply by letter, stating age, experience, &c. to Y, 24, Great 
Smith street, Westminster. 


ANTED, an intelligent YOUTH in a 
Builder's Office in the West-end.—Addross, 787, Office of 
“ The Batlder,” 


TO JOINERS. J 
W ANTED, a thoroughly practical FORE- 
MAN, where only first class work ipally church) is 
carried out, Must be energetic system Preference will be 
given to s man understanding michinery, and who ha Gileda 
similar situation. — Address, giving fall particulars and refe:ences, 
FOREMAN, care of B. Whe. ler, Newsagent, Manch 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, in an Office of the above, a 


BITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, or IMPROVER. 
Served articles. Salary Towa or counutry.—Addres, 
A. 1%, 4, Havelock Villas, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 8. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 

energetic Man, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 

MAN of JOB, or the Management of a good Jobbing Business. Town 

mter aud joiner. Aged 38. Well up ia ail 
Lond 





or country. 
branches. Four years with a leading ~m firm.—Address, T. H. 
2, Buckiand-cottages, Gl road, Croydon Common. 








WANTED, » CARPENTER, who has bee 


accustomed to the jobbing work, in a Geutieman’s hou ¢ and 
establishment, one who can cut glass and glaze Unexceptionabie 
reference as to ability and steadiuess required. A comstaicy.~ 
Address, No. 837, Office of “ The Bulidr.” 


ANTED, for an ORNAMENTAL 
METAL WORK BUSINESS, a MANAGER capable of carty- 
ing out the best class of Medisval and Oroamental Metal Work. 4 
liberal salary will be given, but high qualifications required. Appli- 
cations to be made by letter, stating poition at present cocupic’, 
ne, general experience, and where gained.—Addrese, 815, Offce of 








TO MA>TER BRICKMAKER3, r 
ANTED, by a respectable middle-aged 
Mao, a SITUATION as FO either in close kila or 

stock work. Nut w kiim or baraing. 
Can do tile and pottery work. Wili not object to go abroad, Ha 
worked two years in Sweden, Eleven good charreter.—Ap/lJ, 
G. W. care of A Knight, Bookseller, Hertford. — 


\ ANTED, aSITUATION as FOREMAN, 

ralor, Plumber, Glider, Peluter be ‘accustomed to the managemet 

of best work and men io all brancnes. Good references.—Addres, J. 
DIXON, 37, Roupeil-street, Waterloo Bridge-road. 

TO BUILDERS AND SMALL CAPITALISTS. | 

HE Advertiser wishes to meet with 4 

person that will have 3,002 or 4,0002. at command during the 

next twelve months, to JOLN him in the creation of Ground Keo 

by the d barban 














MEcHAN ICAL ENGINEER.—A Rep 
term of pon bate A hE » ae. Soo Oe ioe cogineet, wishes 


appre 

to meet with EMPLOY MEN house bat 
& good testimonial the head of the firm with whow he ™: 

served his time.—Address, A. B. Oakley Vicarage, Bishop's Svortl 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION in an office of the above, Age 25. moderate, 
Address, PERSPECTIVE, 16, Victoria Park-road, South 





